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HOW COULD I KNOW. 


| appear. 





BY FANNY ROOT DILLINGHAM. 


So many flowers bloomed in that noonday sun, 
How could | know 
That when I trod on one 
Aud crushed its golden glow, 


Now, wandering in dim lowlands brown and | 


sere, 
The tiniest faded blossom would seem dear? 
How could | know? 


There were so many days the sunshine kissed, 
How could I know, 
When one I gaily missed 
And laughing let it go, 
That, in long watches of some solemn night, 
Dawn’s dullest ray I should call 
bright? 
How cou'd I know? 


So many dear ones in those happy years! 
How could | know 
That when I mocked their tears 
And left them, loving so, 
In lonely, barren, after-time I’d pray 
For weakest touch of hands I flung away ? 
How could I know? 
—Lippincott’s. 





+> 
or 


Women bave won a great moral and 
political victory in Kentucky. Breckin- 
ridge, the hypocrite and seducer, has been 
defeated for renomination by a narrow 
margin, but it will suffice. The plurality 
for Owens, when the returns are officially 
canvassed, will probably not fall below 
300. In the first pangs of defeat Breckin- 
ridge and his friends threatened to con- 
test the election in one of the counties, 
but their talk proved to he merely bluster, 
and a contest is now deemed highly im- 
probable. The issue in the bitter struggle 
closed on Saturday was sharply drawn, 
and Breckinridge has gone to the wall. 
The press, without distinction of party 
or section, rejoice, and attribute Owens’s 
nomination to the heroic efforts of the 
women. The New York Tribune says: 

The result isa moral triumph of magnifi- 
cent proportions. It is due in large meas- 
ure to the resolute work of the spirited 
women of the Ashland District, whose 
noble efforts have received abundant sup- 
port from the press of the country. Mr. 
Owens, too, conducted a vigorous canvass 
against heavy odds. The outcome is one 
that a large proportion of the people of 
the United States will view with undis- 
guised satisfaction. 

——————___-_ $e 

Many will be surprised at the closeness 
of the vote in so respectable and intelli- 
gent a constituency. But that is due to 
social conditions wherein family influence, 
political prejudice and personal loyalty 
count far more than in the North. To 
dislodge a Breckinridge, a Democratic 
leader, and a man who has been for many 


years the idol of the community, at the 
request of women without votes, and for 


crimes committed against their sex, is an 
unexampled triumph. 


oe 


At the Republican State Convention in 
Denver, Col., Sept. 12, U. S. Senator Wel- 
Cott said : 


A new element has entered politics, and 
the women of the State must bear their 
share of the burden. There is no good 
citizen who does not thank his Maker 
that the women will cast their ballots 
with him to prevent misrule. Since Col- 
orado became a State there has never 
been an hour when its motto could so 
earnestly be invoked as now: ‘‘Nothing 
Without Divine Aid.” There must be 
enough men and women in this State to 
Save it from further misrule. 


* 
> 





At the Populist State Convention 
women were also welcomed on a footing 
of perfect equality. When Gov. Waite 
had been renominated the lad’es of the 
Convention were invited to go across to 





to the platform. They did so, and Waite 
was escorted down the aisle by about 
forty ladies, who went on the platform 
amid cheers and laughter. In the crowd- 
ing, some one put a piece of crape on the 
flag around the goveruor’s portrait, where 
it remained. Miss Couzens introduced the 
governor. 

Governor Waite said he could not make 
a speech, but would thank them for the 
compliment of renomination, and that he 
had made many grievous mistakes, but 
had done his best to administer affairs ac- 
cording to the great principles they repre- 
sented. He prophesied victory not only 
for the ticketin Colorado, but in the 
country. 

Mrs. Waite was then introduced, and 
said she was glad to see that her husband 


| had other admirers than herself. 


After the chair had declared carried a 
motion to go on with the nominations, there 
was such a clamor raised by a number of 
delegates that a committee from the Non 
Partisan Suffrage League was allowed to 
Mrs. Mattison, speaking for the 
memorial of the League, asked that the 
age of consent be raised to twenty-one. 
It was first referred to the resolutions com- 


| mittee and then recommended. 


— +r _— 


The Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, 
Col., thus defines its position : 


Loyal to the People’s party, the News 
| is yet independent, and is, therefore, the 
| slave of no party. Because of its loyalty 
| to the party. it repudiates Waiteisin, as 
destructive of it, and it also repudiates its 
| dangerous and dishonest inventor. Let 
| the People’s party once irrevocably fix 
| Waiteism as the synonym of Populism, 
|and the People’s party is dead. The 
| future of the People’s party in Colorado 


heavenly | requires that Waite should be over- 


whelmingly defeated. 





The Woman Voter of Denver, Col., says: 


The Republican committee men of this 
city who refused to admit the women on 
an equal footing have been severely criti- 
cised, and they deserve it. Their argu- 
ment has been that the appointment of 
the women was irregular, and therefore 
the State committee should be rebuffed. 
This plea is one that does them no credit, 
and hardly requires seripus reply. Justice, 
courtesy, and fair play all demanded the 
full recognition of the committee women, 
and the irregularity, if such, could easily 
have been rectified by the committee men. 
The statement is made that the women 
were ‘‘turned down,” because the ‘‘ring”’ 
was desirous of showing its power, and 
not through avy opposition to their ad- 
mission. This is probably true toa cer- 
tain degree, but it is also true that many 
of the committee men were opposed to 
their admission because they were women ; 


number of the committee men lack re- 
spectability. It is certain that the Repub- 
lican women will not falter in their good 
work, will not cease in their efforts for 
Repfiblican success and greater party 
purity. And in Mrs. A. J. Peavey they 
have a leader in whom they all have trust 
and confidence, and the good work will go 
on. The Business Men’s League will help 
the Republican women, and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. 





Or 


The Catholic Knights of Ohio, in con- 
vention at Dayton, Sept. 12, rebelled 
against the temperance rule of Archbishop 
Elder. A constitutional amendment was 
submitted by the Law Committee to ex- 
clude saloon-keepers, bar-tenders, agents 
and employees of breweries and distilleries, 
hotel proprietors, restaurant keepers or 
grocers who keep bars, and all persons 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors. It was shown that there 
were 108 saloon-keepers in the order. 
Rev. E. P. Elder, acting as proxy for the 
Archbishop made a vigorous appeal for 
their exclusion. But the amendment was 
voted down—yeas, 32; nays, 42. The Cath- 
olic Knights of Ohio seem to prefer their 
liquor to their religion. 








+o — 


In New York, Sept. 18, a codperative 
society of Catholic women has just been 
formed under the name of the Woman’s 
Catholic Benevolent Legion. The design 
of the society is to bring together in sub- 
ordinate councils Catholic women of every 
congregation in the United States and 
Canada, and have them coéperate in their 
respective communities to accomplish a 
variety of purposes in which women are, 
or may become, interested. 

A 

The National Convention of Friends at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., has fully indorsed 
woman suffrage by a rising vote of a 
meeting of 2,000 persons. When the noes 
were called, only two stood up, but seeing 
their hopeless minority they sat down. 
This almost unanimous Quaker vote is a 
good sign. Dr. Mamie Hussey spent 








one day there, and sent many suffrage 


and this, in reality, is an argument that a | 





leaflets, which were all distributed. 

Twenty States, as well as Canada, were 

represented by delegates. 
——_~+@>—___——- 

The opening of Radcliffe College in its 


new relation to Harvard University, offer- 
ing full co-ordinate education and equal 





degrees to women as to men, has at once 


alma mater. It is a case where demand 
follows supply. 


4 
> 





The ‘Independent American” party of 
Chicago held a meeting Sept. 12, nomi- 
nated a ticket, adopted a pla:form, and en- 
tered the campaign. Over five hundred men 
and women were present. The platform 
unanimously adopted demands the exten- 
sion of civil service reform to State, city 
and town officers, and Americanism the 
only tenure of office; a five-year residence 
as a qualification for a voter, and also 
that he must be able to read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; a tariff for 
protection, and that tariff and protection 


free from sectarian influence, and U. S. 


people; if ten men notify the mayor or 
the county officials of the existence of 
gambling, and they do not suppress it, 
that should be cause for impeachment; 
protection of the American Constitution, 
the flag, the public school, and the com- 
plete separation of Church and State. 


_ ~@> — 


Miss E. U. Yates, who is holding daily 
meetings in Kansas in support of the 
woman suffrage amendment, writes from 
Lawrence on Sept. 11: 


The political situation has changed in 
our favor since I was here in June. 
German-American League, which really 
prevented our obtaining a Republican 
plank, is not working in harmony with 
the Republicans, as it promised to do. Its 
members are divided among themselves, 
and will probably not give united support 
to any party, though we can count ona 
solid vote from them against the amend- 
ment. ‘The people are more and more 
rallying to our measure, and the politi- 
cians are fast concluding that it will pay 
to support our cause, so that each party 
may stand as well as possible with the 
new factor about to be enfranchised. 
Even Senator Ingalls is on the fence, with 
only the old Adamic excuse for his posi- 
tion—'‘the woman thou gavest me.” He 
now acknowledges that ‘‘it would be a 
good thing for the State, but not for the 
women.” We expect that before the 
election he will come down squarely with 
both feet on our side of the fence. 


ah am = 


A New York lady of wealth and posi- 
tion was recently called upon by an agent 
of the anti-suffragists, and, as an induce- 
mert to sign the remonstrance, was told 
that Tammany indorsed woman suffrage. 
‘“‘Anything to beat Tammany,’ she said, 
and reluctantly signed the paper. To such 
tactics are our opponents reduced! 





oe 


We congratulate the suffragists of the 
First Suffolk Senatorial District upon havy- 
ing prevented the nomination of Frank C. 
Wood as State Senator. Mr. Wood, before 
his election to the House, claimed to bea 
woman suftragist. But he made himself 
the leader of the opposition in the House 
last year, and showed a spirit and temper 
which made it a duty to remand him to 
private life. We hope the lesson will be 
heeded by all who seek popularity by 
maligning women. 





a> 
or 


SECOND TRIENNIAL SESSION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The first triennial session of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States was held in Washington in 1891. 
The second such session would have 
occurred in 1894 but that the organiza- 
tion of the Congress of Representative 
Women, held in Chicago in 1893, was 
entrusted to a cemmittee of which the 
President and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the National Council were respec- 
tively chairman and secretary. The time 
and strength of these executive officers 
being thus diverted from national to 
international plans, it was ordered by the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Council that four instead of three years 
should elapse prior to its next regular 
public session, the date of which was then 
fixed for 1895. The attention of women 
throughout the country is thus early 
solicited to the following points relating 
to the approaching triennial : 


I. The Council will open formally on 





Fe*, 18. 1895 and, continuing two werks, 
' will close on March 2, 1895; it will be 


largely increased the number of girls in | Council proper, twelve 
the preparatory schools of Boston and | 
vicinity, who intend to select it as their | 


held in Metzerott’s Music Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

II. A meeting, of which the officers of 
the Council will have charge, will be held 
in the same hall on the afternoon of Sun- 
dey, Feb. 17. A second religious service 
_ occupy the afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 


III. Exclusive of the Sunday meetings, 
there will be twenty-four sessions of the 
morning and 
twelve evening sessions, besides probably 
two or three extra afternoon sessions. 
The morning session will be open at 10 
A. M. and adjourn at 1 P.M. The first of 
these, held on Monday, Feb. 18, will be 


| occupied by the President’s address and 


by the introduction of delegates, regular 
and fraternal, and of guests; the second, 
held on Tuesday, Feb. 19, and the last, 
held on Saturday, March 2, will be devoted 
exclusively to formal business. The re- 
maining morning sessions will be filled by 
programs made by the Committee of 
Arrangements of the National Council. 
Topics of broad general interest will be 
introduced at these sessions by an ade- 
quate address, which will be followed by 





be taken out of politics; publle schools | 


Senators elected by direct vote of the | 


The | 


discussion, in which cnly duly accredited 
' members of the Triennial Council may 
| participate, as follows: 
| (a) The General Officers of the National 
| Council. 
(b) The Patrons of the National Coun- 
, cil. 
| (ce) The members of all the four stand. 
| ing committees of the National Council. 
(d) The President of each organization 
| belonging to the National Council. 
|. (e) The delegates of each organization 

belonging to the National Council. 

(f) The President of every State Coun- 

| cil and of every Local Council which shall 

be »ffiliated with the National Council 
| prior to Feb. 1, 1895; and 
| (g) The delegate of every such State 
| and of every such Local Council. 
| LV. In the business sessions mentioned 
| above, where alone discussion will culmi- 
| nate in a vote, while the seven classes 
| enumerated in the conclusion of the pre- 
| ceding paragraph may participate in all 
, discussions. the classes described under 
(b) (ce) and (g) may not vote; but all per- 
| sons included in classes described under 
| (a) (ad) (e) and (f) may vote upon all 
| propositions thus formally acted upon. 
| V. One morning session will be devoted 
to each of the four subjects continu- 
ously considered by the National Council 
| through its four standing committees. 
The program for all the morning ses- 
sions will be published later in detail. 

VI. The eveni.g sessions will open at 
8 P.M., and will adjourn at 11 P.M. 
Exclusive of the last, they will be devoted 
to the presentatioa to the general public 
of the work of the organizations compos- 
ing the National Council through pro- 
grams which will be prepared by the 
officers or by special committees of such 
organizations, the separate programs 
being sutject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. The last even- 
ing session, viz., that held on March 2, 
will be occupied in presenting the work 
| of the National Council proposed for the 
| immediate future and in introducing the 
officers-elect for the next term. 

Vil. According to the Constitution, 
national organizations entering the Na- 
tional Council later than three months 
prior to the opening of the Trien- 
nial Session of 1895, cannot be consid- 
ered members of the Council until after 
said session, although the officers and 
members of such associations will be wel- 
come guests at the Triennial. 

VILI. The National Councils of Women 
already formed in foreign countries, as 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany 
and Canada, will be invited to send fra- 
ternal delegates; while all of the officers 
of the International Council will be invited 
to attend, and its President may be confi- 
dently expected. 

Pending the pubdlication of the pro- 
gram in detail, the officers of the 
National Council bespeak the interest of 
all who read this call, and solicit corre- 
spondence on the subjects which it sug- 
gests. 


May Wreurt SEwALL, President, 
343 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frances E. BaGuey, Vice-President, 
113 Washington Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

LILuIAN M. H. Stevens, Treasurer, 
Stroudwater, Me. 

Racue. Foster AvERr, Cor. Sec., 
Somerton, Philadelphia, Penn. 

ISABELLA CHARLES Davis, Rec. Sec., 
153 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Sept. 21, 1904. 


—~@>——__ —— 
WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 


A good housekeeper tolerates no dark 
corners in her domain for the accumula- 
tion of dust and germs. Air and light 
and brush and broom are her preventions 
against vermin and disease. Shall she 
not look as well to the ways of her larger 


that have played so large and successful a 
part in her housekeeping ever since the 
world began? The trouble is that we 
have had ‘‘bachelors’ quarters’’ so long, 
and the sole occupant has been so intent 
on his armament, his argosies, his money- 
gathering and labor-saving, that he could 





and care for his cupboards and cellars.— 
The Woman's Signal. London, Eng. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. FRANCEs 8 KLOCK, of Denver, 
Col., is the first Republican woman ever 
nominated for a State Legislature. 

Mrs. HEARST, the widow of Senator 
Hearst, of California, is said to be the 
most heavily insured woman in this coun- 
try. She has policies amounting to $300,- 
000 on her life. 

Mrs. Eva BLACKMAN, of Leavenwor'h, 
was elected ‘‘Worthy Foreman” of the 
Kansas Knights of Labor, at their ninth 
annual convention in Topeka last week. 
The convention unanimously indorsed the 
pending woman suffrage amendment. 
MADAME TEL Sono, who visited Eng- 
land last year for the purpose of arousing 
interest in her scheme to build a school in 
Japan on the lines of the establishment 
Pundita Ramabi has so succesfully com- 
pleted in India, writes that the schoo) in 
Japan will be completed in a few months. 

Mary Dana Hicks, director of normal 
art classes of Boston, made the opening 
address on ‘‘Color,”’ at the spring meeting 
of the Naugatuck Valley Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Waterbury, Conn., which 
was followed by discussion. The ‘‘Prang 
Course on Color” is now in use in almost 
all leading educational centres. 

Mrs. A. J. PEAVEY has proven most 
indisputably that she was an excellent 
choice for her position as vice-chairman 
of the Colorado Republican State Commit- 
tee. Her admirable judgment and deci- 
sive intuition are of the greatest service 
and encouragement to the Republican 
committee women. 

Mrs. ERNESTINE SCHAFFNER, known 
as the ‘Tombs Angel,” who recently 
lost her daughter by a driving accident, 
has been doing for nearly ten years her 
good work of seeking to free from jail 
innocent persons who are falsely accused. 
Although she is most of the time upon 
about $20,000 in bail bonds, she has not, in 
all her experience, lost more than $1,000, 
and she was cheated out of a large part of 
even that sum by a dishonest lawyer. 

Miss EMILy A. M. STONEY, superintend- 
ent of the Training School for Nurses at 
Carney Hospital, South Boston, is giving 
to the public, in a book now in press with 
Messrs. Cashman & O’Connor, Boston, 
the lectures on home nursing delivered 
by her before her class since the institu- 
tion of the school. This she does on the 
advice of judicious friends, who believe 
that these excellent, practical talks should 
reach and benefit a wider circle than that 
for which they were originally prepared. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster is speaking in 
Kansas this month as follows: Pratt, 
afternoon, September, 17; McPherson, 
afternoon, 18; Marion, afternoon, 19; 
Winfield, evening, 20; Cherryvale, even- 
ing, 21; Lawrence, afternoon, 22; Topeka, 
evening, 22; Stockton, evening, 24; Jewell 
City, afternoon, 25; Holton, evening, 26; 
Hiawatha, afternoon, 27; Washington, 
afternoon, 28 ; and at Clay Centre, Septem- 
ber 29. 

Mrs. JULIA RICE SENEY has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the registry 
department in the post office at Toledo, 
Ohio. During the World’s Fair Mrs. 
Seney occupied the position of hostess at 
the Ohio Building. Since her return 
from Chicago she has been engaged on 
the staff of the Toledo Sunday Courier. 
The Toledc Blade says that Mrs. Seney 
is remarkably well fitted to fill the re- 
quirements of her new position, and that 





household, employing the same methods | 


not be expected to minutely investigate | 


her appointment is approved by all. It 
| compliments Postmaster Brand upon ap- 
pointing a woman to a position which it 
| Claims has never before been held by one 
‘of her sex, and says that this act is 
especially satisfactory to the women of 
| Toledo. 
| Mrs. E. L. Youmans, known and loved 
| by a host of friends in scientific and lit- 
| erary circles, died last week at Ridgefield, 
'Conn. She was seventy-five years old, a 
woman of cordial nature and gracious 
| manner, taking all her life a strong inter- 
| est in whatever was going on around her. 
| Socially she possessed much charm, and 
| her receptions were noted for bringing 
together many brilliant people, among 
whom are remembered William Cullen 
Byrant, Bayard Taylor, George Ripley, 
and others. Mrs. Youmans had a roman- 
tic history. Her maiden name was Kate 
Newton, and her first husband, William 
| Lee, a Harvard graduate, was chief jus- 
| tice in the Sandwich Islands under one of 
the Kamehamehas. She married him at 
Honolulu on a whaling ship, having 
| bravely ventured on the long voyage that 
she might join him at his post of duty. 
Her second husband, E. L. Youmans, 
founded the Popular Science Monthly. 
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WOMEN AT OXFORD ACADEMY. 


Rditors Woman's Journal ; 

It was a pleasant and important occa- 
sion which led me to hurriedly close my 
work on the Sea Islands and come to this 
beautiful Chenango Valley. Nothing 
less than the centennial celebration of 
Oxford Academy, June 28 and 29, to 
which all her sons and daughters were 
summoned. 

This was not my native town, nor was 
this my alma mater. But from child- 
hood I have known those connected with 
the old Oxford Academy, and have held 
her name in honor. When a little girl, in 
boarding-school, I used to hear of the ex- 
hibitions and class-day exercises here, in 
which girls and boys both took part, and 
I wished that I, too, might be one of them. 

We are told that ‘‘Oxford Academy was 
chartered by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York early ip 
the year 1794, simultaneously, almost, 
with the incorporation, by the State 
Legislature, of the town in which it is 
located. And what a lovely town this is! 
The very name reminds one of ‘‘classic 
Oxford in old England, at the point on 
the river known as Oxen’s Ford, where 
the cattle forded the stream.”” The name 
is most appropriately applied here on the 
banks of the Chenango River. If we do 
not see the ‘cattle on a thousand hills,” 
there are a thousand cattle on its many 


hills. 

The first framed house in the new set- 
tlement was the academy building. Gov. 
George Clinton, chancellor, indorsed the 
charter, May, 1794. We can well under- 
stand what manner of men and women 
were here at the beginning, whose first 
thoughts were for the education of the 
children, and whose first efforts were to 
establish a high school in almost an un- 
broken wilderness. But it is not the his- 
tory of the old academy which concerns 
us most; it is the part that women have 
taken in its growth and success. In 1830 
it was decided that a distinct female de- 
partment should be added. This evi- 
dently meant that it should be a part of 
the academy, but not entirely with it. 
For when, in 1832, a new building for 
this department was erected and dedi- 
cated, the rules were strict that ‘‘only 
trustees and respectable strangers’ were 
invited to be present at the services. 
‘T his was the beginning of a new epoch 
in the history of the academy,” says the 
historian. 

The names of some of the most emi- 
nent men and women in the country 
were enrolled as trustees, teachers and 
students. Besides the president, there 
were five male assistants, and, at the head 
of the list, is the name of John Abbot. 
Five female teachers there were, among 
them Miss Katherine Whitney, of Bos- 
ton. ‘All of them are kindly remem- 
bered, and some of them won imperish- 
able distinction.” The oldest class repre- 
sented at the centennial was that of 1830. 
There were two ladies of the class of 
1832, and two ladies and one gentleman 
of 1833. 

The stories of some of these old people, 
who came back, like boys and girls after 
a vacation of sixty years, were worth 
hearing, and their comparison of then 
and now was surprising to all. 

“How were the girls treated sixty 
years ago?’’ was asked. 

‘Well, carefully. Indeed, so strict 
was the authority in those days, that 
when the female department was estab- 
lished, no gentleman was allowed in the 
rooms, or even in the yard connected 
with that department, under penalty of 
expulsion; and yet the department flour- 
ished.” 

How has it been since? We see by the 
reports that the girls have gone on, step 
by step, with the boys, and in the work 
of the world women have stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the men. Year by year 
the old restrictions have been removed, 
until now the girls have equal advan- 
tages, privileges and class-day honors 
with the boys. 

The oldest living graduate of the old 
academy is Mrs. Elizabeth Newkirk, of 
Oxford. She is now ninety years of age, 
with mind and body still active. Since 
1830 there have been as many, if not 
more, girls graduated here than boys. 
In looking over the list, one is astonished 
to find the names of so many women 
who have taken their first degree here and 
then gone to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
ete., for “higher education.” Honorable 
mention was made of ‘‘the daughters of 
the old academy,” and of the work of 
women in the world. But no woman 
took part in any of the two days’ exer- 
cises, or had prominence in the centen- 
nial jubilee. One of the daughters of 
Oxford, Miss Elizabeth Mygatt Hyde, 
wrote the ode. We may say she stood 
alone as the representative of her sex. 
The question was repeatedly asked, but 
not answered, ‘“‘Why were none of the 
former female teachers who have returned 
received on the same footirg as the male 
teachers?” 

At the banquet, Prof. Payson, head- 
master of Rutger’s College Preparatory 








School of New Brunswick, N. J., said, 
“There are in the United States 400,000 
teachers. Of this number about 270,000 
are women.” 

In his oration Hon A. C. Coxe, of 
Utica, touched upon the ‘woman ques- 
tion.” He said: 

Unless the men mend their ways, 
especially in municipal government, I, 
for one, will be in favor of giving the 
women a chance. I feel quite confident 
that if the suffrage were extended to 
women our cities would at least be kept 
clean. The streets would be —— and 
honestly paved. There would not be.a 
rumshop on every corner, and a job in 
every contract. The taxpayer’s money 
would be paid to those who earn it, and 
would not be spent to keep in idleness 
the ward politician and his henchman. 

How will it be in the next half cen- 
tury? What will be woman’s status 
fifty years from now? 

ELIZABETH HYDE BOTUME. 

Oxford, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1894. 


——_ — +o 
PAWLEY ISLAND SWEET PEAS, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

That delightful article of Martha Perry 
Lowe’s from Clifton, Marblehead, Mass, in 
the JouRNAL of August 18,comes to me like 
a hand extended in “how-dye-do!” and 
brings to the fore my latent jdea of writing 
you an account of my summer outing, also 
by the sea—but how different! Instead of 
towns and villages near and far, in place 
of passing trains and Portland steamers, 
yachts and pleasure boats, for me there 
was only the one grand view of old ocean 
in its immensity, pristine, sailless, solemn, 
drawing me close to God. 

Looking upon the great heaving, wat- 
ery bosom, I could hear in fancy the deep, 
sweet notes of Amanda Smith, singing, as 
I had heard her at the W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention in Boston, in 1891: 

‘“‘There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea!”’ 

How natural it seems that the inspired 
writers should abound in allusions to ‘the 
voice of the Lord upon many waters ;” 
that they should compare His judgments 
to “a great deep,’ and multiply such 
images as ‘‘a sea of glass,” ‘‘a hoary sea,” 
and a “boiling sea.”’ Like a ‘“‘sea of glass,” 
indeed, often at high noon, “hoary” in 
the morning with the rush of angry break- 
ers, and a shining ‘‘sea of fire” in the 
phosphorescent glories, visible when dark- 
ness broods over the deep. 

Pawley’s Island, the scene of my late 
experience, is one of the necklaces of sea- 
encircled spots on the 2oast of South Car- 
olina. 

It is sixty-five miles from Charleston 
by steamer, but only sixteen from George- 
town, which charming old colonial town is 
reached by rail in a few hours from Co- 
lumbia. At Georgetown you take a steam- 
tug and go twelve miles by water, and the 
remaining four by hack to Pawley’s Is- 








‘To give the up-country editors a taste 
of the sea, we made the voyage from 
Charleston by steamer, being hardly at 
any time out of sight ofland. Wecrossed 
| the Charleston ‘bar,’ formerly a great 
bugbear to large vessels, but now 80 
deepened by the jetties that great ocean 
steamers can comein. Our Queen City is 
intending to celebrate its good fortune in 
at last having ‘‘deep water on the bar,” 
| by a grand “Gala Week” in October or 
November, which shall rival in its beau- 
| tiful pageantry, the Mardi-gras of New 
| Orleans. 
| Twenty-three feet of water on Charles- 
| ton bar, free quarantine, and reduced pilot- 
\age; the finest deep water port on the 
| South Atlantic; and more than seventy 
| million dollars of business done in the 
| city, in spite of storms and tariffs and 





| politics, is what the city is rejoicing over | 


| in this jubilee year. 
| I learned many interesting legends 
| from our Captain Hubbard concerning the 
| headlands and islands we passed. For 
| instance, he pointed out to me the place 
where Theodosia Burr Alston, daughter 
of Aaron Burr, embarked on board a small 
vessel, the Patriot. Pirates in those days, 
as for ages preceding, infested this coast, 
and the shadow of the black jlag fell upon 
this sweet woman’s life ; she, the beautiful, 
the young, the highly placed, suffered a 
violent death at their hands, being forced 
to ‘*walk the plank.” 

At one time our course lay between 
‘South Island” and ‘‘North Island,” the 
latter being the first landing place of 
Lafayette when he came to America in 
1824. He was met at this point, North 
Island, by a boat, which carried him to 
the shore, where was the home of his 
friend, Colonel Francis Hugar, who 
had risked his life and suffered a long 
and cruel imprisonment to rescue Lafay- 
ette from prison at Olmutz, in Austria, in 
1792 to 1796. 

The view of this island, rising out of 
the blue sea, with its rice fields showing 
the gold-green of the ripening grain, was 
most attractive. 

Near South Island our steamer was 
boarded by our brother-editor,Hon. Josiah 
Doar, of the Georgetown Times, who 
risked himself in a small rowboat for 
twelve miles in order to be the first to 
greet us; and when we entered the port 
of Georgetown, the handsome three-mas- 
ted schooner, Maggie Floyd, lying at 
the wharf, made a fine display of bunting 
in our honor, the stores closed for a half 
holiday, and a match game of baseball 
was played. 

For myself, I cared not for baseball, 
nor for the ‘‘stag dancing’’ on board ship 
at night, but what I did care for, were the 
antiquities in churches, burial grounds, 
‘*Winyah Indigo Society,” and papers, 
autograph and printed, handed down for 
over a hundred years, to be found in 
Georgetown. 





land, crossing the creek which separates 
the island from the mainland on two | 
bridges. 

This creek or arm of the sea flows | 
bankless through a marsh, which, bound- | 
ing the island on its western side, is a | 
perfect bar to mosquitoes. 

If any reader of this article wants to | 
enjoy a Southern summer in perfection, | 
let her or him try Pawley’s Island. 

It is only a narrow strip of land, but | 
there is a unique charm in its silent | 
shores, the haunt of seabirds—and in its 
snowy sand-dunes, ages—old sentinels, 
against wind and tide. 

If I had the naming of this spot I should 
have called it Sweet Pea Island instead 
of Pawley’s, for wild sweet peas run riot 
over its length and breadth, twistirg 
their purple and white butterfly-like 
petals among the casino berries and 
mock-oranges, pressing their fragrant 
presence upon the large pink morning 
glories, which excel all of their species I 
have ever beheld. There was much stroll- 
ing along the marsh shore and climbing 
up the sand dunes by love-making couples, 
and they invariably returned adorned with 
sweet peas. The central part of the island 
is grown up in thickets of myrtles, small 
live oak trees and casino bushes, nesting 
places for mocking-birds, red birds, 
orioles and cat-birde. The curious little 
live-oak trees reminded me of the wind- 
blown olives on the Aventine Hill at 
Rome. 

On the sand dunes sea-oats and dwarf 
palmettos contrasted their yellow and 
green tints with the white sands. 

The island has three miles of beach, 
firm and smooth as asphalt, and the surf 
bathing is absolutely safe, no accident 
having ever occurred except the drowning 
of a small colored boy, a few weeks ago, 
who might easily have been saved but for 
the superstition of the negroes, who 
think that those who rescue the drowning 
will die themselves. He drowned in water 
only knee deep. 





For several years I had been hearing of | 


the delights of Pawley’s Island, and had 
even persuaded others to try it; but this 
year the State Press Association (of 
which I am still the one woman member) 


This place, in my grandfather’s day, was 
an important shipping point, and indigo 
culture was the ancient industry that pre- 
ceded rice and cotton. The venerable 
church, ‘‘Prince George’s Winyah,’’ 
was a place of worship in colonial days, 
and to show their contempt for the 
‘“‘rebels” the British stabled their horses 
in it. In the graveyard, around the church, 


| were tombs dating back to 1730, and on 


which appear such names as Huger, 
Legare, Porcher, Mazyck, Manigault. The 
church is in good preservation. 

I examined copies of the Georgetown 
Gazette of 1831, edited by Joseph Hamil- 
ton, price, $5 per annum. 

‘My hostess of the ‘‘Winyah Inn,” a 
charming, progressive woman, was par- 
ticularly kind in showing me places and 
things of special interest. 

I greatly enjoyed our trip next morn 
ing on the Congdon, which carried us over 
the meeting waters of the Black, Big and 
Little Pee Dee, the Sampit and the Wac- 
camaw Rivers, beautiful streams, and, 
indeed, much resembling Florida’s famous 
St. Johns. 

Sitting in the wheel house the captain 
pointed out to me the ‘‘Weston Planta- 
tion,” and told me the story of its mil- 
lionnaire owner,who built a fine church for 
his colored people, adorning it with 
stained class windows and a cloc k tower 
This was the more interesting because 
this man, ‘*‘Plowden Weston,” built the 
house in which we boarded on Pawley’s 
Island. He discovered its immunity from 
mosquitoes and sandflies, and fixed upon 
it as his summer paradise, erecting there- 
on the queerest, oddest habitation. It 
stands with its side to the sea, from 
which it is sheltered by the loftiest sand 
dunes on theisland. Evidently Mr. Plow- 
den Weston had an eye to the possible 
cyclones, which, in the history of this 
coast, recur about once in half a century. 
The brick-work extends to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and is reinforced 
by heavy girders. The piazza is pro- 
*tected by a strong balustrade, and its 
roof is arched like English cloisters. The 
rooms are pierced by small casements, and 
those looking to the water front have 





selected it as the place of its annual meet- 


ing, and of course I had to go. 


veritable loopholes. 
The ‘*Pawley Island House” is presided 





over by Mrs. Winthrop Williams, a lady 
of experience, tact and judgment, who 
knows how to set the keynote of sociabil- 
ity among her guests. 

She treated us to ‘roasted oysters” one 
evening, which were prepared at a drift- 
wood fire at the foot of the sand dunes, 
where the red light and the figures 
grouped about it, and ‘black Sam” doing 
the roasting act made a picture in my 
mind, as I looked at it from the plank walk. 
Mrs. Williams good naturedly went into 
the surf fo show the tyros among us how 
to enjoy the water. There was much out- 
door enjoyment in the shape of ‘‘crab- 
bing,” deep-sea fishing, shell gathering, 
surf bathing, and buggy-riding; alsotrips 
to interesting historical places on the 
mainland. 

I brought my latest copies of the Un- 
ion Signal and the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and lost no opportunity to produce them 
and their doctrines. One day I asked a 
brother editor to read aloud toa circle of 
ladies the poem, ‘‘Woman’s Work,” in 
the Signal of August 9. The three final 
verses ran as fo!lows: 


‘‘And woman’s voice must soon be heard, 
Must not ‘keep silence’—shall it ? 

Is it found good for man alone 
To cast the nation’s ballot? 


“The nation needs a mother—for the children 
take their tone 

Far off from God's own heavenly note, brought 
up by man alone. 

What is (you ask me) woman’s work? I an- 
swer, what is man’s? 

For every work is woman’s work that takes, 
you see, both hands.”’ 

One of the group of lady listeners re- 
marked : ‘If a woman attends to her house- 
keeping and her baby she has no time for 
any other work.” 

On another occasion I read those verses 
of Charlotte Perkins Stetson quoted by 
Lida Calvert Obenchain in the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL of Aug. 11. 


‘*Are you content to reign in that small space— 
A wooden palace, and a yard-fenced land, 
With other queens abundant on each hand, 
Each fastened in her place? 


‘*And are you quite convinced this is the way, 
The only way a woman’s duty lies— 
Knowing all women so have shut their eyes— 
Seeing the world to-day ? 


‘Be not deceived! ‘*Tis not your wifely bond 
That holds you, nor the mother’s royal power; 
But selfish, slavish service, hour by hour— 

A life with no beyond!”’ 

One of my auditors held up her hands in 
holy horror, and protested that ‘‘house- 
hold duties, in her opinion, far exceeded 
in importance any that a woman could 
do.”’ 

To this there was such a buzz of assent, 
and such denunciation of woman suffrage, 
that I felt exceedingly lonesome all of a 
sudden, and went out to take a solitary 
walk, during which I made a study of 
Fiddlers! ‘ 

This is a class of amphibia closely re- 
lated to the crab family. Instead of hav- 
ing claws all around, equally developed, 
he has one long claw on one side with 
which he does all his business, doubling 
it up at the least sound, and backing into 
his house. I had a strong notion of tak- 
ing one into my hand, to examine it more 
closely, but forbore lest I should be 
bitten. 

But it dawned upon me, watching its 
locomotion, that here was exactly the fix 
women are in who cannot vote—obliged 
to move one-sided. ° 

VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 

Fairfax, S. C., Sept. 12, 1894. 


ee 


DECORATIONS FOR SUFFRAGE FAIR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I take this opportunity to remind 
your readers that when the first of Decem- 
ber comes, and we must look about for 
material to decorate our hall and tables 
for the Suffrage Fair at Horticultural 
Hall, we shall have to spend many dol- 
lars that can be saved if they will all give 
a little of their time and strength now? 
Now is the time to look about for tall 
decorative grasses and grains, for pine, 
hemlock and alder boughs, with their 
cones and berries, and for branches of 
rose-hips and bayberries. They should 
be gathered with as long stems as possi- 
ble, tied in bunches with string or thread, 
and laid by until some address is given 
in the JOURNAL to which they can be sent. 
Later come the rich-colored dried hy- 
drangea blossoms, and just before the 
fair we hope that our country friends 
will send in barrels of pine boughs and 
laurel, either in branches or garlands. 
If all who help us in this way will send a 
postal to the JOURNAL, or to any member 
of the fair committee, mentioning the 
amount and nature of the decorative 
material which she has collected, or for 
which she will pledge herself, it will 
greatly aid us in our plans. We hope to 
be able to sell these things at the end of 
the fair for Christmas decorations, either 
for church or home. 

I will end my letter with two ‘‘suffrage 
straws:” Last December a friend of 
mine, a fellow-worker in a girl’s club, 
went abroad for afew months. The first 
time I saw her after her return, she said: 
‘*What is all this about woman suffrage? 
I heard nothing about it when I went 





away, but I come back and find the air 
full of it. I’m beginning to think there | 


Se 


is something in it.” A few weeks after, 
on being asked her opinion of it, she 
said, “I used to be tremendously op. 
posed to it, but now I see that it is coming 
whether I like it or not, and the only 
thing to do is to get ready for it and help 
others to get ready. I think we ought to 
do something about it in the club.” 

A few days ago I made an evening cal] 
at a hotel which is near our cottage, and 
found a group of people looking at a 
photograph of a fashionable New York 
girl in the latest bicycle costume—knick. 
erbockers, gaiters, and a nice little coat, 
like a boy’s, with plenty of pockets. This 
led to a discussion of what is essentially 
modest and womanly, and presently the 
cleverest man there delighted me by say. 
ing that women ought to have freedom 
to develop themselves in every way; that 
they should be hampered by neither dress 
nor custom, and that before long they 
would vote. This drew out many excla- 
mations of delight and dissent; we all 
drew up chairs, forming a large group, 
and the most animated discussion took 
place that I have heard for a long time. 
Our friend took the ground that the neces- 
sity for developing the material resources 
of our great country had unduly developed 
the material side of the mind and char- 
acter of men, and that this had produced 
unfortunate results in public matters. He 
thought that nothing would restore the 
proper balance and bring a due regard 
for the moral and spiritual interests of the 
country but letting women take a share 
in government, since they have been less 
engaged in the struggle for material pros- 
perity than the men. It was interesting 
to see that in this large group of eager 
people, there was but one who was really 
opposed to woman suffrage—a woman. 
All the rest believed it would be a good 
thing, if only the evils of the ignorant 
vote could be averted; but they were 
opposed to women’s voting as indiscrim- 
inately as men now do. 

MARY WARE ALLEN. 
———~+or—_ —_— 
DR. TALMAGE IN NEW ZEALAND, 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage has visited 
New Zealand, and in his usual breezy, 
sensational style writes home, giving his 
impressions of the country, which are very 
favorable. In his letter he says: 


Another surprise to me is that female 
suffrage is in full blast. I found elegant 
ladies telling of their experience at the 
ballot-box, and I hereby report to the 
American ladies now moving for the right 
of female suffrage that New Zealand is 
clear ahead of them, and that the experi- 
ment has been made here successfully. 
Instead of the ballot-box degrading 
woman, woman is here elevating the 
ballot-box. And why in New Zealand or 
America or anywhere else should man be 
80 afraid to let woman have a vote? As 
though man himself had made such a 
grand use of it! Look at the illiterates 
and the incompetents who have been elect- 
ed to office, and see how poorly the mas- 
culines have exercised the right of suffrage; 
look at the governments of nine-tenths of 
the American cities, and see what work 
the ballot-box has done in the possession 
ofman. Manat the ballot-box is a failure 
Give woman a chance. I am not clear 
that governmental affairs will be made 
any better by the change, but they cannot 
be any worse. New Zealand has tried it; 
let England and America try it. It is 
often said in America that if women had 
the right to vote they would not exercise 
it. Forthe refutation of that theory I 

ut the fact that in the last election in 

ew Zealand of 109,000 women who re- 
gistered 90,000 have voted, while of the 
193,000 men who registered only 129,000 
have voted. This ratio shows that women 
are more anxious to vote than men. Per- 
haps woman will yet save politics. I 
know the charge that she is responsible 
for the ruin of her race since she first ate 
the forbidden fruit in paradise, but I think 
there is a chapter in that matter of Edenic 
fruit not written. I think that Adam, 
when he saw Eve eating that apple, asked 
for a bite, and, getting it into his posses- 
sion, ate the most of it, and he immedi- 
ately shook the tree for more apples, and 
has been eating ever since. If woman did 
first trangress, I cannot forget that she 
introdueed into the world the only being 
who has ever done much toward saving it. 
Woman has started for suffrage, and she 
is a determined and persevering creature, 
and she will keep on until she gets it. 
She may yet decide the elections in Eng- 
land and elect presidents for the United 
States, as already she is busy in the poli- 

tical affairs of New Zealand. 
— tr 


AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE COSTUME. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At one of the morning sessions of the 
National Editorial Association, recently 
held at Asbury Park, N. J., a fantes 
tically dressed woman attracted consid* 
able attention. Her attire seemed bet 
ter suited for a fancy ball or th 
stage than for street wear. The ski: 
appeared to be composed of an Amer 
ican flag of thin silk, with a broa! 
red stripe at the bottom. The waist was 
of cheap lace called ‘‘patent Valen- 
ciennes.” It was moderately low in the 
neck, and had short sleeves, adorned, just 
above the elbow, with a fringe of narrow 
purl-edged ribbon in red, white and blue. 
A small toque. or liberty-cap, of the same 
lace was set on her head, her hair being 
much befrizzied under it. This extraor 
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dinary morning costume was but partially 
concealed by a large college gown of 
thin black alpaca, open all down the 
front, and filled out by the wind, as she 
went down the steps, like a huge balloon. 

As we all waited for an electric car, 
some of our party, overcome by curiosity, 
addressed her, asking what she repre- 
sented. We were greatly astonished and 
amused to learn that she represented an 
‘“‘Anti-Woman Suffrage League,” and was 
working to avert the “great danger 
threatening the country.” I do not re- 
call the name distinctly, but I think she 
called herself ‘“‘Dr. De Vry,” and was 
advocating an original system of medicine. 

When I recalled the eccentricities of 
appearance attributed to equal suffrage 
advocates, and on looking about me saw 
g0 many well-dressed, dignified persons, 
both men and women, whom I knew to 
be full-fledged believers in the ‘‘danger- 
ous” doctrine, Dr. De Vry’s gorgeous 
costume struck me as so absurd that I 
could not compose myself to converse 
with her, and I therefore missed a bril- 
liant opportunity to learn more of the 
“Anti-Suffrage League.” 

Some of the women delegates expressed 
regret that she had had no chance to 
present her views to the convention. 
They felt sure that her womanly (?) garb 
would have converted some of our oppo- 
nents. CAROLINE A. HULING. 

Chicago, Jil., Sept., 10, 1894. 
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FASHION NOTES. 


Vests or full Fedora fronts, drooping in 
blouse fashion, are made of thin crépons 
gathered over a fitted silk lining which 
fastens in the back. Others of black 
mousseline de soie, with broché magenta 
figures, are lined with pink silk, and have 
a collar of embroidery. These are to be 
worn with open jackets of velvet or of 
cloth. 


A pretty party costume was evolved 
from a cast-off dress, as is told by a cor- 
respondent of the Farm and Fireside: 

It was a pale-green crape, and a little 
faded; but we ripped it apart, and, after 
careful planning, we turned the skirt, 
made it full and plain, and trimmed it 
with three rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. The skirt fitted closely and 
smoothly at the waist, and we succeeded 
in getting out of the old sleeves and waist 
enough material for a round, shirred 
waist. Enough pale-green satin for a 
round yoke was purchased, also two 
yards of black velveteen for sleeves, with 
crinoline to line them, and one yard and a 
half of lovely black silk veiling. The 
sleeves were made bishop style, and fin- 
ished with cuffs of the green satin. The 
veiling we cut in two and sewed in a full 
ruffle around the yoke, falling over the 
black velvet sleeves and green waist 
almost to the belt, and finished by its own 
lovely satin edge. An old hat supplied 
some pretty creamy forget-me-nots, 
which we carefully sewed around the 
yoke where the black velling ruffle joined, 
and also around the throat, which had no 
collar, so that the delicate, creamy flowers 
rested on the soft, round white throat. 
From the scraps we constructed a pretty 
belt of green, which was trimmed with 
three rows of black velvet ribbon, and 
when our Dora arrayed herself in this 
gown she was prettier, more winsome 
and coquettish than ever. All the visitors 
and guests at the garden party said that 
her dress was the most stylish one present. 

A cotton stocking is preferred by many 
women to a lisle thread, as the twist of 
the thread in the lisle ones irritates the 
soles of the feet. Dark-blue and black 
stockings are liked for street wear, except 
when tan shoes are worn, and then, of 
course, the stockings match the shoes. 
The navy blue stocking is usually chosen 
by those who find that the dye from a 
black stocking affects their skin. ‘This is 
by no means common, but the very min- 
ute it is discovered one should cease wear- 
ing the black and select another color, or 
else wear white, for one never knows to 
what extent a skin disorder may go. 
With gray or scarlet shoes or slippers the 
stockings are chosen to match, and these 
may be gotten in silk at a much lower 
price than is given for black ones. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The New Century Guild of Working 
Women, of Philadelphia, Penn., has a 
Committee on Legal Protection for Work- 
ing Women which furnishes advice, court 
charges, and counsel free to women who 
work for their living, and are too poor, or 
uninformed of legal methods to recover 
wages due, or money unjustly withheld. 

One of the women’s clubs at the front in 
aggressive movements is the Travelers’ 


“Club of Western Pennsylvania. The mem- 


bers are all women of ability, many of 
them women of leisure, though the ma- 
jority are actively engaged in many other 
progressive movements in Allegheny City, 
both educational and philanthropic. Dur- 
ing the past year the club has taken up 
for its study the history, literature, art 
and sociology of France. An interesting 
portion of the course was the study of the 
influential women of the nation. This 
study was enlivened by the discussion of 
such live topics as ‘‘ Environment vs. 
Heredity,” ‘‘Woman’s Influence in Muni- 
cipal Reform,” ‘Should Hospitals be Sup 





ported by the State” and ‘‘ Organized 
Work of Women—Its Help and Hin- 
drances.” ‘The study for the coming year 
will be Italy. Miss Jennie Hindman, at 
the last meeting, was re-elected president 
of the club, making this her third term. 
She is the sister of that good suffrage 
worker, Miss Matilda Hindman. 

The St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Woman’s Club 
held a meeting in July, under the auspices 
of the Village Improvement Committee, 
when one of its members, Mrs. Mary E. 
Mackinnon, read an inspiring paper upon 
‘‘What would you do for St. Johnsbury 
if you had money and influence?” Dr. 
Anna Barker discussed ‘‘Sanitation,” and 
Mrs. Laura B. Merrill told about ‘The 
Ideal Village.” F. M. A. 





COLUMN. 


RIDE. 


CHILDREN’S 


DOROTEHY’S 

I want to tell you something that hap- 
pened many years ago in the old town of 
Nantucket. 

Quite on the brow of the highest hill 
stood a curious, old-fashioned mill, the 
sails of which were so long that they 
nearly touched the ground ; and, of course, 
they rose almost as high as the top of the 
mill. when they were whirled up by the 
wind. Near this old mill the miller lived, 
with his wife and two children. 

John was a sturdy, sun-browned boy, 
two years older than Dorothy; but he 
was good and gentle to her, for he loved 
his sister dearly, and spent much of his 
time playing with her. They were al- 
ways happy together; and in summer, 
when the weather was fine, they used to 
sail a tiny boat on one of the many ponds. 
Their little craft was not a French toy, 
with painted hull and gay streamers, but 
a plain affair, which their father had made 
for them in the long evenings; and it had 
a coarse bit of cotton for a sail. 

The summers flew away, until at last 
John was old enough to be sent away to 
school; and poor little Dorothy was left 
to play all alone. She was a helpful lit- 
tle girl, and saved her mother many steps. 
Still, she found her playtime very dull, 
because she didn’t care any longer for the 
little boat. 

At last she began going with her father 
to the mill; and all day she flitted about 
there, as busy as a bee, and humming 
cheerily. 

Sometimes she would lie on the grass 
and watch the mill-sails as they swept 
slowly down and rose again on the other 
side, thinking all sorts of odd thoughts 
about them. One day, while she was 
lazily watching them, she had a bright 
idea. What fun! Springing up, she 
waited for a sail to come within her 
reach, and caught it, holdiog on until it 
lifted her off her feet; and then she let go 
and seized another, and anotLer, until she 
was tired. Day after day she amused her- 
self thus, and, when Saturday came, she 
brought John to see her new sport. 

She had become too well acquainted 


with her great friend, the mill, to have’ 


any fear of it; and each time she trusted 
herself to its arms she let them carry her 
a little higher, so that she began to see a 
long way off over the land and the ocean. 
What a heroine she must seem to her 
brother, she thought; for he had never 
thought of trying it before. Elated by 
her success, she sprang upon the sail for 
a last ride, as it was dinner-time. Looking 
back over her shoulder to see the effect 
of her daring on John, she clung a little 
longer than she meant to; and in a twink- 
ling she found that she could see farther 
away than she had ever dreamed. 

There was the harbor, with the white 
sails set to dry. She could look away 
down into the town and gee the people in 
the streets. There, too, was Sankaty 
Light. Now she must be as high as the 
tall lighthouse. Thoroughly frightened, 
yet not daring to let go at this dizzy 
height, she began to cry. She saw her 
mother coming to call them to dinner; 
and she thought—poor little girl!—‘‘I 
shall never see my dear mother again.” 

Higher and still higher she flew, her 
dress floating out on the wind, and her 
poor little heart nearly bursting with 
terror and grief. She did not see John, 
so pale with fear; nor did she hear her 
father cry, ‘Oh, my child will be killed! 
Ob, my poor little girl!” She had now 
only eyes and ears and thought for that 
terrible journey; and once she wondered 
if she were going to heaven, for she was 
sure that it could not be much higher 
than she had risen. Still, she clung 
tightly, and at last she shut her eyes. 

The top once reached, slowly the sail, 
with its precious burden, began to descend. 
How they all watched it! Nobody spoke. 
and they hardly dared to breathe. Lower 
and lower it came, until,when within a few 
feet of the ground, Dorothy opened her 
eyes; and, overcome with a sudden sense 
of safety, her little fingers unclasped, and 
down she came. 

She fell pretty hard; but, luckily, there 
are no stones in Nantucket, so no bones 
were broken. But her head had such a 


bump that she saw bright lights flashing, | 


| and she beard a bum of strange sounds ; 


and soon her poor back began to ache and 
her head felt sore, and she opened her 
eyes once more to find herself safe in her 
dear father’s arms. And then they all 
cried together for thankfulness. 

And this was the last ride that Dorothy 
ever took on the sails of the old windmill. 
—Mrs. C. E. Cheney, in St. Nicholas. 


HUMOROUS. 


Reuben—If I were a dog, I’d rather be a 
black one than a white one. Mamma— 
Why Reuben? Reuben—Because then I 





Mr. Hayseed (in the city)—There’s a 
wagon sellin’ condensed milk. I wonder 
wot that’s fer? Mrs. Hayseed—I guess 
that’s fer people wot lives in flats.—Life. 


the feet of their women? John—So they 
not trottee ’round kitchen, and botheree 
cook.—Life. 


wild duck I am eating?” “Oh, yes, sir! 
£0 wild that we had to chase it round the 
back yard for fifteen minutes before we 
could catch it.”"—American Grocer. 


one of the younger boys was asked to 
compare “sick.” He began thoughtfully, 


triumphantly, ‘Sick, worse, dead.” 


Mrs. Hightone—It must be so comfort- 
ing to hear such good reports from your 
daughter at Vassar. Mrs. Malaprop— 
Yes; Emily is a bright girl, and [am very 
proud of her. Only yesterday she said in 


glasses by the end of the year.—arper’s 
Bazar. 


Old John was a shoemaker, an Irish- 
man, and an ardent admirer of the Duke 
of Wellington. ‘To describe the battle of 
Waterloo was his chief pleasure. He 
always wound up the narrative, sitting 
with his hammer poised, his spectacles 
pushed back on his forehead, and his 
whole appearance indicating the utmost 
enthusiasm, with the words: ‘An’ the 
Duke sez, sez he, ‘Up, Gyards, an’ at ’em!’ 
An’ wid that, simultaneously, at the same 
time, all to oncet, the Gyards upped an’ 
atted at ’em. An’ that settled it.”—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Mr. F. M. Holland, in his pamphlet on 
‘Atheists and Agnostics,” relates a story 
of a sexton who, when the rector asked 
why a rich parishioner had stopped com- 
ing to church, and whether the trouble 
was Latitudinarianism, answered, ‘‘No, 
sir! it’s wusser nor that.” ‘'Then it must 
be Unitarianism?” ‘‘No, sir! wusser nor 
that.” ‘Ah! perhaps it is Agnosticism ?’ 
“Oh, no, sir! It’s wusser nor that.’ 
“But it can’t be Atheism?” ‘No, sir! 
It’s wusser nor that.” ‘'But there can’t 
be anything worse than Atheism.” ‘Oh, 
yes, sir! It’s rheumatism.” 
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the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no parison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to ‘all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.—Marietta 
Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’) 





“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its ia is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances E. Willard. 


formation regarding what women are Gores. wet they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
uestion, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 
t is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that a) 


its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh. 
ters.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 netwe subscrib- 
ers to the WomAN’s JoURNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s JouRNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 








Sample copies FREE. One year on 
| trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
| lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
ausplese, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S.E. BLACKWELL, i710 F St,, Washington, D.C. 





book is not yet out. 


wouldn’t have to be given a bath so often. | 


Mrs. de Fashion (to her new Chinese | 
cook)—John, why do the Chinese. bind | 


“Say, waiter! are you positive this is | 


A class in grammar was reciting, and | 


‘‘Sick”—paused while his brain strug- | 
gled with the problem —then finished 


her letter that she could surely wear | 


} 
“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or In 


ny | 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 


names not to be accompanied by the money, as the | 
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| EDUCATIONAL. 








Chauncy - Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 
for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 








BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 





A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
| English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific »chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or cal) Tuesday’s. at 

ALLEN BROTAERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaTHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary,degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Ds GARMO, Ph. D., Prestdent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 
SUNDA YT TRAIN SBS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, 'ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
Tron and the West, 9.0 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 





For Union Squark and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRanNc3#, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8,50, 9.00,;10.00,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M, 

For WattHam, 8,50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9,45 
10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and Fircusure, 900 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FoR— 
| Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
| Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 











| Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
| Leaves Boston ft 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





| 
| 
| *Daily, including Sundays. ftDaily, Gontige ex 
| cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
| foot Summer Street, Boston. 

| W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent 

! 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mre. Clara 
loffman. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
‘Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

'Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 

tors of the Massachusetts Total 

Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 





“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- | 


For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpesr Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


| Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 





Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, | 
Brookli 


| 49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By Oiver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as tw 
its delicious climate, its rainless shies, Poy Catseord ap 
nary testimonials of ancient grandeur revealing the 
artistic taste, the astonishing mechanical skill, and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed thousands of years ago, would seem to 

‘urnish abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
qousney with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Jutivs A. PatmerR.  8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is @ work of much practical value to the gen 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity 
he researches of the author, in this Ine, exten 
over a period of twenty jears, and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 

here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics having been 
exhausted and a new edition demanded, the author 
hes taken the oppurtunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the most cc mplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym astics in the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises have been 
added, together with an analytical chart of the sys- 
tem, which will be of great value to all students and 
teachers. Size of chart, 15x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Vrrna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 


The chief object of the author in writing this 
story is to show the great injustice of society toward 
women; the social ostraciem that drives many 
unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story, and will take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. Dotpzar, author of ‘‘The Tele 


phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,’’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows how they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, «hemistr:y and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
woich should be read by all interested in physies. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions. The new chapters of the book Faas 
to it much additiona) value and interest, as in m 
the author shows how Energy is involved in sueh 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seanees, 
and ints out that such phenomena all employ 
PE by cal Energy in such a way as to be clearly amen- 
able to pbysical laws. He does not deny that such 
phenomena occur, he even admits that they some- 
times may. 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol- 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








T E. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 


_ packed for transportation when required. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. | QPIUM 3? seuceeer itera 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland ‘Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 1. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





THE NATIONAL REPORT. 


Every worker in the N. A. W. S. A. 
should have a copy of the proceedings of 
the last annual convention. It contains 
the standing committees, constitution, 
discussions, and yotes taken on all im- 
portant questions. There is hardly a day 
that there does not come to the office of 
the treasurer a letter inquiring something 
about the affairs of the N.-A. W. 5S. A., 
and almost universally the answers can 
be found in this pamphlet. Send twenty- 
five cents and receive it. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer N. A. W. S. A. 


Warren, O. 


TO ILLINOIS SUFFRAGISTS. 


The Cook County Election Commission- 
ers have decided to furnish ballots and 
ballot-boxes for women voters for Trus- 
tees of the State University. See that 
other counties follow this good example. 
Register Oct. 16. Do not wait until the last 
day, Oct. 23. Watch the candidates for 
the State Legislature. Interview every 
one before witnesses, and defeat each 
man who is opposed to giving women 
township suffrage. Who may be State 
treasurer or county clerk has nothing to 
do with suffrage. The Legislature should 
engage your whole attention. 


CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
Evanston, Ilis. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE, 


A political society of men alone, from 
which women are excluded, cannot main- 
tain permanent peace, because male hu- 
man beings have in excess the belligerent 
instinct, which needs to be moderated by 
the humaner instinct of women. An an- 
ecdote of Bismarck is of great value as an 
official confirmation of what was per- 
ceived by those who were in a position to 
observe the French mind before 1870: 


The war of 1870-71 was not desired by 
Prussia. We were prepared for it; know- 
ing the French, we regarded it as certain 
some day or other. They had beaten the 
Russians in the Crimea, the Austrians in 
Italy; our turn must come. War on the 
Rhine was fated, all the more because we 
had been the victors at Sadowa. In 1867, 
being at Paris with the King, my master, 
on the occasion of the Exhibition, I made 
the acquaintance of a French marshal 
—Vaillant, I believe. He was governor 
of Paris. We chatted. He said to me, 
‘We shall cross bayonets some day.” 
“Very well, if. you like. But, if you 
please, why?” ‘'Because we are cocks, 
and one cock does not like to hear another 
crow louder than himself. At Sadowa 
you crowed too loud.” 


“Crowing” is an accomplishment con- 
fined solely to the male bird. According 
to Bismarck it caused the Franco-Prussian 
war, with all its horrors. H. B. B. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK IN KANSAS. 


The Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital of 
Sept. 9 publishes a lengthy article by 
Mr. Albert Griffin on the probable ma- 
jority of votes for the woman suffrage 
amendment. Mr. Griffin gives his grounds 
for believing that the Prohibition vote 
will be practically solid for the amend- 
ment; that the Populists will cast at least 
100,000 votes for it, and not more than 
25,000 against it; that one in five of the 
straight Democrats will vote for it, and 
among the Republicans, two for it to one 


against it. He estimates that the vote 
will stand: 
For suffrage, ° ° 194,000 
Against suffrage, ~- . * 79,000 
Majority, ° 115,000 
On this point he says: 


I am aware that quitea number of 
Republicans say they intended to support 
the amendment, but will now vote against 
it because the Populists have indorsed it, 
and it is possible a few of them will be 
ehildish enough to do so, but, for the 
honor of the party and of Kansas, I trust 
there are but few such ninnies in the 
State... . To those of my Republican 
friends who have been more or less 
spleeny, I submit that they can not afford 
to waste another day before putting them- 
selves in line with the active friends of 
human rights, progress and good govern- 
ment... . Republican papers, speakers 
and voters can and should say, in effect: 
‘*A)though the party said nothing on this 
subject, [ want it distinctly understood 
that I am for the amendment.”” And they 
should say this often enough and em- 

hatically enough to not only make up 
ine lost time, but to send thrills of joy 









through the hearts of the noble Republi- 
can women who have been so sorely dis- 
tressed by the refusal of the party in 
Kansas to take as righteous a stand as it 
did in California. 


Mr. Griffin gives men of all parties this 
pithy bit of advice: 


During the past dozen years nearly all 
of the labor leaders have become ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage, and some of 
their strongest organizations indorse it— 
largely for the reasons that operated so 

owerfully in Colorado. The same leaven 
s working in Kansas to-day in every 
party, and long before election day the 
managers of each will have found out 
that a large part of that class of their 
voters can no longer be controlled on that 
question. Consequently, even Democratic 
fam apm and speakers are likely to become 

ess and less virulent in their opposition as 
the day of political judgment approaches ; 
for, when a voting list is to be nearly 
doubled, it becomes a serious matter for a 
party, or a party’s leaders, to uselessly 
antagonize those whose votes they will 
soon be begging for. 

The politician is not wise who under- 
rates this factor. After November next 
the women will have not only one but a 
multitude of opportunities to get even 
with those who can now slap them in the 
face, politically, with impunity. It is 
better for a man to think dispassionately 
before he votes than it is to have to 
pick himself up afterwards and inquire, 
‘*Where’d that mule come from?” 

The Topeka Capital editowally com- 
mends Mr. Griffin’s views, and urges Re- 
publicans to vote for the amendment. It 
says: 

The suffrage campaign is being made as 
& non-partisan issue, and not even the 
Populist papers are pretending that it is a 
Populist issue. The fact that it was sub- 
mitted to the people of Kansas by a Legis- 
lature Republican in one branch and 
Populist in the other sufficiently answers 
the claim that it belongs to any party. 

It is altogether likely that nine-tenths 
of the laboring men of the State will sup- 
port the amendment in view of the fact 
that it will enfranchise their wives, and 
they know that their wives will vote. 

The amendment is bound to carry, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, and it will 
be the part of wisdom for all parties to 

ive it a respectful hearing. This the 
publican party has done from the very 
beginning of the campaign, and it has 
doubtless strengthened the cause among 
Republicans. The amendment will re- 
quire not more than 140,000 votes, we 
believe, to make its success a certainty at 
the polls, and that it will receive this 
number is beyond reasonable doubt. The 
friends of the movement are making an 
aggressive campaign, upon which they are 
to be congratulated. F. M. A. 


—~@oe—___—_——__ 


MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITIONISTS FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Prohibition party of Massachusetts, 
at its State Convention, last week, adopted 
a platform containing the following: 

Fifth—We affirm it to be the duty of 
every citizen to cast a ballot at the polls 
for the election of all public officers, and 
we deprecate the ‘‘stay-at-home voter,” 
who thus puts the making of the laws and 
the control of our nation into the bands 
of party politicians rather than into the 
hands of statesmen, and we further hold 
that no citizen should be debarred from 
thus voting by reason of sex, and that 
justice demands that the right of suffrage 
be granted to woman. 

——\ — ~+or—_—__———__ 


WOMAN’S DAY AT N, E. FAIR. 


Special mention should be made of the 
success of the third celebration of ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Day” at the N. E. Agricultural Fair 
in Worcester, Sept. 4. It was ‘“‘opening 
day,”* and the women were given the place 
of honor and priority. Col. Daniel Need- 
ham, president of the Fair, at 10 A. M. 
made a capital address, showing Massa- 
chusetts farmers the competition with the 
servile labor of the Orient, which has 
recently, in the production of wheat 
transported via Suez Canal, brought down 
the price of breadstufts in the European 
markets, on which American farmers have 
hitherto depended for the sale of their 
surplus. Hethen made an earnest}woman 
suffrage address, and introduced the 
speakers—Mrs. Howe, Miss Yates, Mrs. 
Mary Sargent Hopkins and H. B. Black- 
well. An audience of five hundred, com- 
posed largely of farmers and their wives, 
and of others not often reached by suffrage 
addresses, gave close attention and hearty 
applause. Such meetings should be multi- 
plied everywhere. H. B. B. 

*: a er 

WOMAN’S DAY AT ROCKFORD FAIR. 


RocKFORD, ILL., SEPT. 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We had a Woman’s Day at our county 
fair, held in Rockford last week. Our 
Suffrage Association was fortunate in se- 
curing Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who 
delivered an able and interesting address. 

The day was perfect, the crowd was en- 
thusiastic, and the speech was considered 
by many, and acknowledged in one of our 
papers, to have been the best one of the 





| Other persons on an equal footing, has not 





four addresses delivered during the fair. 
Who dares say that the world does not | 
move? Several representatives of our | 
cause distributed suffrage leaflets, Wom- | 
AN’S JOURNALS, etc., during the fair. 
We have held one suffrage contest dur- | 
ing the summer, and are preparing for | 


another, to be held soon. Mrs. Margaret | fused authority involved in the suffrage. 
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F. Shiff, our faithful secretary, was nomi- 
nated on the Prohibition ticket for County 
Superintendent of Schools, and has been 
indorsed by the Populists and Democrats. 
Mrs. Shiff stards a very good chance of 
being elected. 

CARRIE ASHTON JOHNSON. 


—_— ——— 


DR. BUCKLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
No. 2. 

Dr. Buckley affirms that ‘‘to govern in 
the State would unfit woman for her po- 
sition in the home.” This is the crucial 
point of his argument, and he returns to it 
again andagain. ‘The vote is the expres- 
sion of government; voting is governing ; 
to vote is to think and to act in the imper- 
ative mood.” And that a woman should 
ever do this is inherently and forever ob- 
jectionable to men, in Dr. Buckley’s opin- 
ion. ‘There is a natural instinct in man 
which leads him to submit to persuasion 
by women, and to resist force applied by 
them. It cannot be eradicated by philos- 
ophy, refinement, or religion, and in every 
generation reappears with undiminished 
vigor.” 

In this statement there are a truth and 
a falsehood closely mixed up together. 
In human beings in general there is a 
natural instinct that leads them to submit 
to persuasion and to resist force. This is 
illustrated in the old fable about the com- 
parative success of the wind and the sun 
in their efforts to make the traveller take 
off his cloak. All men dislike personal 
coercion. But all men do not dislike to 
have others vote as well as themselves; 
nor do they object to the voting of per- 
sons who could not with propriety exer- 
cise authority over them in private life. 
A father would resent having his son ad- 
dress him ‘tin the imperative mood,” but 
he does not resent the fact that his son 
has a vote as well as himself, and shares 
with him in governing the community. 
Every man would resent having his wife 
domineer over him in the home; but it is 
not every man, by any means, who re- 
sents having his wife share with him in 
the government of the community as ex- 
pressed by a vote. The one sentiment is 
natural and ineradicable; the other is a 
simple matter of prejudice, and is lessen- 
ing visibly day by day before the in fluence 
of ‘‘philosophy, refinement and religion.” 
In communities where women have been 
voting for many years it has wholly disap- 
peared. There, men look upon the objec- 
tions to equal suffrage expressed in more 
conservative communities much as Amer- 
ican men regard the Mohammedan belief 
that women would lose their feminine 
characteristics if they went unveiled. 

Dr. Buckley’s idea seems to be that any 
exercise of authority by women is unfem- 
inine. ‘To vote intelligently is to think 
and act in the imperative mood; and to 
be qualified as voters, girls must be 
trained to think, feel and act in the spirit 
of boys.” If so, women ought to be de- 
barred from voting, not only in the State, 
but everywhere else. Yet, almost every- 
where else their votes are given and 
counted without visibly bad results—in 
the college literary society, the Alumni 
Association, the Teachers’ Association, 
the Temperance Society, the Christian 
Endeavor Association, the Epworth 
League, the benevolent and philanthropic 
societies of all sorts. In every business 
corporation in which women own stock 
they have a vote. George William Curtis 
said: ‘‘A woman may vote as a stock- 
holder upon a railroad from one end of 
the country to the other, but if she sells 
her stock and buys a house with the 
money, she has no voice in the laying out 
of the road before her door, which her 
house is taxed to keep and pay for.” In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
Dr. Buckley is a member, the women vote 
side by side with their husbands and sons, 
and have an actual share in the govern- 
ment of the church. Yet we do not find 
that in domestic life Methodist women 
are more “imbued with the governing 
spirit,” in the sense of disagreeable self- 
assertion, than the women of more con- 
servative denominations. 

The casting of a vote is essentially the 
expression of a choice, rather than the 
issuing of a command. True, the result 
of the election is authoritative; but the 
taking part in it, along with a thousand 


enough of the ‘‘imperative mood” in it to 
develop an imperious spirit in any normal 
woman. 

Such a spirit would seem much more 
likely to be developed by the habitual ex- 
ercise of direct personal authority. Yet 
this is exercised by a multitude of women, 
without objection from any one. It is ex- 
ercised by mothers among their children, 
by women teachers, by women who are 
presidents of societies, and by women 
who are at the head of large charitable 
and benevolent institutions. In most 
cases it does not make them arrogant and 
domineering in their private life. Ifa 
woman can exercise direct government 
without producing this result, it is hardly 
likely to be produced by the exercise of 
the much more impersonal and more dif- 
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The exercise even of direct personal au- 
thority by a woman is not always disa- 
greeable to a man, as Dr. Buckley seems 
to think. If he regards her authority as 
legitimate, he does not resent it; and if he 
happens to like the woman, he is apt to 
obey her with more satisfaction and en- 
thusiasm than he would obey a man in the 
same position. Tais is shown in the case 
of able and popular queens. To cite a 
conspicuous and modern instance, it is 
shown on a large scale in the Salvation 
Army. Many women are “captains,” 
‘‘lieutenants,” etc., and they are obeyed 
by their soldiers as heartily and unhesi- 
tatingly as are the male officers—often 
moreso. A military man in England ob- 
jected strongly to having women called by 
these titles in the Salvation Army. He 
was advised to accompany the “captain” 
of the Salvation Army Corps in his town 
upon her rounds for a day. He did 
so; and having seen how implicitly 
hundreds of rough men obeyed her, he 
said, at the day’s end, ‘‘She is a captain, 
and there is no reason why she should not 
be called so.” 

Dr. Buckley says that ‘‘to govern in the 
State” (i. e., to share in the government 
of the State) would unfit woman for her 
position in the family.” That depends a 
good deal upon what her position in the 
family is to be. If a woman has a share 
of authority in the State, she may wish to 
have a share of authority in the family. 
But ought she not to have it, and 
does she not have it already, in all well- 
regulated families? I knew of a family 
where the father, strongly imbued with 
the idea that any exercise of authority by 
women was unbecoming, instructed his 
young son that he need not obey his 
mother; that he was to take his orders 
from his father alone. If his mother 
wanted him to do anything, she must 
‘*persuade” his father to tell him to do it. 
The family was not happy, and the boy 
turned out badly. Our republic is now 
conducted upon the principle of that fam- 
ily; and the results are unsatisfactory. 
But the average American family is not 
governed in that one-sided way. Neither 
do the best American families answer to 
Dr. Buckley’s conception of the ideal 
family—one in which the husband is to 
do all the ‘‘determining,” and the wife is 
either to ‘“‘coalesce in the determining 
tendency of her husband,” or get her own 
way by coaxing. In the happiest and 
most sensible families, husband and wife 
consult together over all important ques- 
tions, and the views and wishes of the 
wife are habitually taken into account in 
arriving at a decision—not as an excep- 
tional instance of favor and indulgence, 
but as a matter of course, because the hus- 
band is enlightened and fair-minded 
enough to see that it is right. The num- 
ber of such homes is increasing, and the 
despotic family is steadily and inevitably 
giving place to the democratic family, to 
the advantage of all concerned. To grant 
equal suffrage is simply to bring the gov- 
ernment of the State into line with the 
government of the best homes. 

If equal suffrage developed in women a 
domineering spirit incompatible with 
family comfort, and made them ‘‘feel their 
position in the home an insupportable re- 
straint,” it would, of course, increase the 
number of divorces. Dr. Buckley stoutly 
predicts that it will inevitably do so. This 
is a practical test, and if the test fails, Dr. 
Buckley’s theory fails with it. Upon this 
phase of the question the United States 
census and the marriage and divorce re- 
ports give us some light. Full suffrage 
was extended to the women of Wyoming 
in 1869. During the twenty years from 
1870 to 1890, in the United States at large, 
divorce increased three times as fast as the 
population. In the group of Western 
States, omitting Wyoming, it increased 
almost four times as fast as the popula- 
tion. In Wyoming it increased only about 
half as fast as the population. 

‘*Professor,” said a student in a bot- 
any class, ‘is there any way of 
telling, with positive certainty, whether 
this is a mushroom or a_ toadstool?” 
‘*Yes,” answered the professor, ‘‘eat it. 
If it isa mushroom, you will live; if itisa 
toadstool, you will die.” There is nv test 
so infallible as the test of experiment. 

Dr. Buckley tries to weaken the force 
of the experiment in Wyoming by point- 
ing out that, in 1890, the State had a popu- 
lation of only sixty thousand, seven hun- 
dred and five. Buteating poisonous toad- 
stools would kill a small number of per- 
sons as certainly as a large number. If 
equal suffrage was the unnatural and es- 
sentiatly pernicious principle that Dr. 
Buckley thinks, it would make trouble in 
a community where homes are numbered 
by tens of thousands,as inevitably as in one 
where they are numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. An ounce of experiment is 
worth a ton of theory. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Union Signal. 
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Miss Maria Parloa is in Paris, and is 
writing letters to Good Housekeeping, the 
Springfield (Mass.) magazine, concerning 
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PATHETIC SCENES AT THE TREASURY, 


At Washington, D. C., Sept. 17, twelve 
additional removals in the classified ser. 
vice, all in the treasurer’s office, were 
made by Secretary Carlisle, in further 
compliance with the report of the Dockery 
Commission. Employees of the Treasury 
Department are thoroughly worked up 
over the discharges now being made. So 
far the ‘‘axe’’ has fallen most heavily 
upon the women employees, and many 
high priced female clerks have been dis- 
charged. The scenes, when the dreaded 
yellow envelope containing the discharge 
was handed to the victims, were in many 
cases pathetic. It was not unusual to see 
half a dozen groups of crying clerks in 
one bureau. Many of the female clerks 
discharged had been long in the service, 
and one case is mentioned of a woman 
who was among the first ever appointed 
to Government office by United States 
Treasurer Spinner, over thirty-five years 
ago. These eleven women are discharged 
to make room for men who have votes. 

H. B. B. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN KANSAS. 





A series of ten non-partisan suffrage 
meetings in Barton County, Kansas, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Frances E. Butler, the 
efficient county president of the E. S. A., 
conducted by Mrs. C. L. Denton, pres- 
ident Seventh District K. E. 8. A., and 
assisted by Miss Corning, of Topeka, and 
Mrs. Butler, of Great Bend, closed re- 
cently at Hoisington. Five meetings have 
been held in couvty schoolhouses, one in 
the Christian church at Pawnee Rock, 
one in the Court House at Great Bend, 
one in the Christian church at Hoising- 
ton; and a Bible discourse has been 
given by Mrs. Denton, at Buftalo, on Sun- 
day. This is a sample of the work going 
on in other localities. 

Mrs. Denton is a cultured elderly lady, 
with pleasant face, winning voice and 
manner, and an able speaker; never dog- 
matic, but presenting in an easy, conver- 
sational style, arguments that are con- 
vincingly logical, enlivened with light, 
harmless sarcasm, and anecdotes that hold 
the unflagging attention of her audience 
for any length of time she may choose to 
occupy. Her Bible readings are an excel- 
lent educational feature of her work. 

Miss Corning, with her carefully pre- 
pared address, eloquent delivery, and mu- 
sical talent, added much to the interest of 
the meetings. Her suffrage solo was an 
attractive feature. A quartette was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Butler for this series of 
meetings. Mrs. Butler is an ‘‘all around” 
woman, possessing the executive ability 
essential to successful leadership. She is 
also a pleasant speaker, making no at- 
tempt at oratorical display, but giving 
her thoughts in a clear, straightforward 
manner, quite captivating to an audience. 

A campaign suffrage club was organ- 
ized at the close of each meeting. They 
were well attended, the audience showing 
an appreciative interest in the speakers 
and music, often culminating in a burst of 
enthusiasm. CORRESPONDENT 
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CO-EDUCATION AT WESLEYAN UNIVER- 
SIT 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

A well-informed friend of the cause 
writes as follows concerning the co-edu- 
cation problem at the oldest Methodist 
University, namely, Wesleyan. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., SEPT. 15, 1894. 


There is a steady but quiet opposition 
among the younger Alumni (they ought 
to be spelled with a small ‘‘a”) to the 
admission of women. Since 1872 there 
have been but forty-eight women gradu- 
ates, but this year forty-eight of the 
freshmen are women (isn’t that a droll 
phrase?), enough to give color to opinion, 
and that is not enjoyed. Another diffi- 
culty is that the forty-eight women who 
have graduated have taken more senior 
scholarships, on an average, than the men! 
Not that they are supposed to be cleverer, 
but they attend more conscientiously to 
business, and do not have, as their chief 
object in coming to college, to be found 
worthy of the football eleven. Then they 
are, as compared with the men, picked 
girls, who have shown special aptitude for 
study, while many among the boys are at 
Wesleyan because their fathers were there 
before them. It’ is supposed that the 
faculty are not of one mind on the ques- 
tion, but they are sensible enough not to 
ventilate their views. 

The ladies conduct themselves with 
excellent propriety. Indeed, the oversight 
is such that it would scare Cupid and 
Psyche into good behavior. The prizes 
are taken largely Med the men, because of 
secret-society pushing. Prizes have been 
offered to different societies for various 
excellences, and the girls are not ‘in it’— 
to use a slang phrase—and do not try for 
them. A senior scholarship is superior in 
rank to a prize, and of these the girls get 
their full share. 

The only way for the young man of the 
future to do will be to ‘‘fall a-studying,”’ 
and that he hates to do. He treats with 
great courtesy his sister classmate as yet, 
and if there is a society called ‘‘P. D. Q.” 
(Put down the quails) existing, as many 
claim, it cannot be proved, for nobody 
knows a single member. The greatest 


fear of the faculty is that there will be 
agitation in the newspapers about it, and 





the Culinary Exhibition there. 


then the boys will be choosing other col- 
leges on account of the newspaper talk. 
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Boston University has as many women as 
men now, and they feel a little nervous 
jest * Woman’s College” should sometime 
be written in golden letters over their 
8. 

arenes” recently published in the 
College Argus a protest against letting in 
more girls, lest Middletown become nam- 
by-pamby ; but, forgetful of consistency, 
the same paper published, among its local 
items, that, of nine honors taken by the 
pew freshmen in mathematics, the girls 
took seven. STUDENT. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

The Woman’s County Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Lancaster County, Penn., was 
organized at Lancaster, Sept. 13, with the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Alice 
Coates, of Little Britain; treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna S. Brinton; secretary, Miss Anna 
M. Martin. 

An admirable article, entitled ‘‘For Sat- 
jsfied Ones,” appears in the New Orleans 
(La.) magazine, Current Topics,for August. 
The author is Mrs. Martha Ward Gleason, 
editor of the weekly edition of the New 
York World, and formerly well-known 
throughout Lackawanna County (Pa.) 
educational circles as one of its ablest 
teachers. 

The Scranton (Pa.) Truth says of this 
article: 

Mrs. Gleason’s presentment of laws all 
over the Union, even in States that in 
some respects are most liberal to women; 
her scathing reply to Hon. Matthew 
Hale’s insulting article against equal suf- 
frage, in the June Forum; her abstract of 
what good has already been done by equal 
‘suffrage in States that have adopted it; 
and her brief, tingling paragraph ad- 
dressed to the leaders among the ‘‘remon- 
strants,” make up one of the most logical 
and forcibly written papers that have a 
peared in any periodical whatever this 
year. The New York Woman Suffrage 
Campaign Committee could not do better 
than to reprint and distribute it broadcast, 
in aid of their work. 

Miss Matilda Hindman, of Allegheny, 
Pa., has been in New York State since the 
meetings of the federation of women clubs, 
and has made a number of addresses be- 
fore the convention and in different cities, 
among them being Troy, Cohoes, Water- 
ville and Albany. The newspapers com- 
mend her as an effective worker and a 
quiet, dainty little woman. 

Professor Carruth, of the State Univer- 
sity, Lawrence, Kan., is giving suffrage 
lectures in that State which are scholarly 
and convincing. 

Every voting precinct in Elk County, 
Kan., has a suffrage club. 

Mrs. Laura M, Johns, Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates, Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, Mrs. 
M. E. Harris, and Miss Helen Kimber are 
speaking almost daily for the suffrage 
amendment in Kansas. F. M. A. 


a 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, SEPT. 19, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Yesterday our New York City head- 
quarters were opened for the fall cam- 
paign. Miss Harriette A. Keyser, who 
has returned, brown and refreshed, from 
her summer by the ocean, is in charge. 
Preparations for an active campaign are 
in progress. A meeting of the labor com- 
mittees of the various assembly districts 
is called for Thursday evening, and the 
new petition will at once be put into ac- 
tive circulation. 

While I write, the Republican State 
Convention is in session at Saratoga for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and judge 
of the Court of Appeals. Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Greenleaf are there to endeavor 
to secure from the Convention some recog- 
nition, and a plank in the platform. 

The Constitutional Convention has ad- 
journed until Thursday. Its labors are 
drawing to a close. Several important 
amendments have already been passed, 
an excellent one protecting the forests 
on the State reservations in the Adiron- 
dacks and elsewhere, and one authorizing 
the use of ballot machines in voting. 

Another amendment, which, in view 
of the rejection of our prayer, is of 
curious significance as to the power 
which the possession of the ballot 
gives to any class, provides that ‘‘For 
the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a 
residence .. . while kept at an almshouse, 
Other asylum or institution, wholly or 
partly supported at public expense, nor 
while confined in any public prison.” 

The other provisions of the amendment 
protect soldiers, sailors and students; but 
this clause also gives constitutional pro- 
tection to the pauper and the criminal in 
the right of suffrage, which has been re- 
fused to the women of the State. 

The new apportionment will doubtless 
Srouse very great opposition, as it will 
give the Republicans a majority in both 
Senate and Assembly for a long time to 
come. It also increases the number of 
senators from thirty-two to fifty, and 
assemblymen from one hundred and 
twenty-eight to one hundred and fifty. 
Suffragists will find this a disadvantage, 
since the larger number of men we have 


to deal with in legislation the more diffi- 
cult the task. 

On Tuesday evening last, when the 
amendment making sixty days’ citizen- 
ship requisite was under discussion for 
voting, Mr. John B. Meyenborg (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, moved that the word ‘‘male” 
be stricken out. The proposal was 
promptly voted down. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell addressed 
an enthusiastic audience at the Farmers’ 
picnic at Mt. Morris, on Sept. 3. She has 
engagements to speak at Medina, Hemp- 
stead and other points, for the W. C. T. 
U.; always,however, urging our question. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Harriet 8. Moore, of Barnet, 
Vt., died Aug. 31, 1894. She would have 
been 83 years old had she lived to see her 
next birthday, Oct 23. Mrs. Moore was 
the youngest daughter of Dr. Abiathar 
Wright, was born in Barnet, and made 
it her home during her whole life. She 
was educated in the public schools, and 
took the portion that fell to her from her 
father’s estate to pay the expenses of at- 
tending school at Miss Strobridge’s 
Ladies’ School at St. Johnsbnry. (Her 
father died when she was three years of 
age.) At the age of seventeen she was 
married to Mr. J. H. Moore, whom she 
survived about seven years. 

She was the mother of twelve children, 
seven of whom survive her. For fifty- 
three years she was a consistent member 
of the Congregational Church at Barnet, 
and for thirty years a Sunday schoo) 
teacher. She was connected with the 
missionary and other societies of her 
church, an officer in the W. C. T. U., and 
a deeply interested member during the 
eighteen years of its existence. She was 
a loyal member of the Vermont W. S. A., 
vice-president of National American W. 8. 
A., and fearlessly proclaimed equal rights 
principles. She desired the enfranchise- 
ment of women as right and expedient, 
and she believed it necessary to the suc- 
cess of temperance, in which cause she 
was a life-time worker. 

For years she had heart trouble, and in 
her last illness suffered intensely for want 
of breath, but was confined to her bed only 
one week. The end was peaceful. The 
morning before she passed away, at fam- 
ily prayers, she led in prayer, commend- 
ing all her dear ones to God in her usual 
manner, and expres sing readiness to go or 
to live as God should will. For her, to die 
was gain. She rests from her labors and 
her works follow her. But oh, what a 
vacant home she leaves! L. M. 
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REGISTER, REGISTER! 


While women in Boston cannot register 
until November, in the country towns of 
Massachusetts, registration for women 
will close Oct. 1. Let all women outside 
of Boston see to their registration at once, 
in order to be able to vote for ochool com- 


mittee. 
+e 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sixteen women were this year elected 
members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. i 

A recent act of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture makes it a misdemeanor for any re- 
tail liquor dealer to allow any woman to 
sell liquor. 

The World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, edited by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, is about ready for publication by 
Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago. 


Mrs. 8. S. Wetherby, of Kansas, writes 
to the Union Signal: ‘*There are now 797 
prisoners in our State prison, and of that 
number only fourteen are women.” 

Mrs. Priscilla Riley, of Longton, was 
recently examined by the Kansas State 
Board of Pharmacy, and was granted a 
cetificate as a registered pharmacist. 

Congressman Breckinridge has been 
beaten for a renomination by W. C. Owens 
by an estimated plurality of 300, but is 
trying to have his opponent counted out. 


Senator George F. Hoar has been chosen 
a lay delegate from the Church of the 
Unity, Boston, to the Convention of Uni- 
tarian Churches, which is to meet in 
Saratoga during the present month. 

In New York there are now twenty or 
more ‘‘trained janitresses,” who earn $400 
a year and upward. The first woman 
janitor began her work about two years 
ago. She took care of an apartment house. 


In the House of Commons, Dominion of 
Canada, J. Charlton, Esq., a leader on 
Social Purity questions, has given notice 
of amendments to the present law, raising 
the age of protection from sixteen to eigh- 
teen years. 

Miss Louise R. Baker begins a serial 
story entitled ‘‘Out of the World,” in the 
current number of Godey’s Magazine, and 
Miss Martha McCulloch Williams contrib- 
utes ‘*The Deliverance of Dorrance,” an 
amusing tale. 








Dr. Gilbert, of the Yale psychological ; 
laboratory, has just completed some tests, 
from which he concludes that girls can 
tell the difference in color-shades better 
than boys, and that boys think quicker 
than girls. 

Mrs. Forrest, Miss Minnie Reynolds, 
Mrs. Buell,and Mrs. Stansbury are among 
the delegates named by the bolting Popu- 
list convention, which repudiates Goy. 
Waite, but supports the People’s party 
nominees except for governor. 

At Concordia, Kan., Sept 12, Governor 
Lewelling and Annie L. Diggs addressed 
an audience of 700. Many of those at- 
tending were Republicans. The meeting 
was well advertised, and the citizens and 
business men generally turned out. 

A mass meeting of anti-saloon voters 
was held recently in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The call was issued by the Good Citizen- 
ship League, and indorsed by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, Epworth Leagues, 
Baptist Young People’s Union, Knights 
of Father Matthew, and other church and 
anti-saloon organizations. 

The New Jersey law, passed this year, 
that there must be nine school trustees, 
called out a special meeting in Hammon- 
ton, N. J., and three women were elected 
as part of the nine, Miss Anna Pressey, 
Mrs. Ezra Packard and Mrs. Beverage. 
It was a quiet but interesting and har- 
monious meeting. 

Bishop Vincent believes in the equality 
of men and women, and, th ough opposing 
woman suffrage, he now says that he 
would not do so, could he be sure that an 
educational test would be introduced, to 
sift out the sedimentary vote—as he 
thinks would have been desirable in the 
case of men as well as women.— Union 
Signal. 

Our sympathies are fully with the poor 
cloak-makers of this city who are stand- 
ing out against starvation wages and op- 
pressive terms, and we are glad that the 
contractors have promised to yield to 
their demands. The wrongs of these over- 
worked, underpaid, spirit-broken people 
are one of the blots on our Christian civil- 
ization. 

Of the three distinctively womanly pro- 
fessions, those of wife, mother, and house- 
wife, that of wife has been comparatively 
neglected of late years. On the other 

hand, motherhood and housewifery have 
attained the dignity of sciences. The 
periodical literature of to-day teems with 
special advice and instruction to those 
holding these professions. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

The women of Denver have splendidly 
vindicated their right to the ballot by 
turning down the corrupt Republican 
ring in that city and electing decent men 
at the primaries. The women of Denver 
are no better than the women of Kansas, 
and the sooner Kansas women get the 
franchise the better it will be for the 
government of the State.— Topeka ( Kan.) 
Daily Capitol. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in their an- 
nouncement of new books for September, 
imclude the names of Mrs. Clara Louise 
Burnham, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Margaret Deland, 
Alice Morse Earle, Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote, Lucretia Peabody Hale, Caroline 
Hazard, Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Agnes Repplier, Vida 
D. Scudder, Edith M. Thomas, Eliza Orne 
White, and Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Miss Lamson and Miss Judson, two so- 
ciety young women of Cleveland, recently 
astonished their friends by joining the 
Salvation Army. They have been living 
in barracks in Cleveland, and will now 
receive final instructions from Gen. Booth. 
Both of the young women gave up homes 
of luxury. Miss Lamson’s father is judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and Miss 
Judson’s family is quite wealthy. 

At Seneca, Kan., last week, Gov. Llew- 
ellyn, the Populist candidate for governor, 
spoke to 1,000 people, of whom one-half 
were women. He said that it is a crime to 
bring children into the world while the 
present condition of affairs lasts, and that 
there is more crime, corruption and pov- 
erty in the country now than ever before. 
Mrs. Annie Diggs followed the governor 
in a ringing speech, advocating the passage 
of the woman suffrage amendment. 

The ‘Little Helpers” is the title of a 
club of young women in Dunkirk, whose 
members sew for the poor. The name is 
scarcely appropriate now, but it was en- 
tirely fitting when the club was formed. 
Years ago, when the present members 
were little girls, they formed a sewing 
class. Later they made articles for poor 
people, and they have kept on until now 
they are all young women; but their 
townsfolks still know them as the ‘Little 
Helpers.” 

A colored woman living in a remote 
region of the west side of Chicago sup- 
ports herself by managing a dish-washing 
circuit. Along the street where she re- 
sides are about twenty families, who have 
given her the contract to wash dishes for 
them. She goes from house to house, and 
covers the circuit three times aday. Her 
rates are fifteen cents a week for a family 
of not more than three; but the families 


are generous and give her something extra, 
so that her income is considerably more 
that $3 a week. 

The Woman’s Hospital in Seoul, Korea, 
the first of its kind there, had 2,765 pa- 
tients in 1893; of these, 119 were hospital 
cases, 2,112 were seen at the dispensary. 
Five hundred and twenty-one cases were 
visited at their homes, and many of these 
outside visits were to women of the 
wealthier classes, as it is not permissible 
for women of high rank to be seen on 
the streets; but occasionally some were 
broaght to the hospital in closed sedan 
chairs. It is being steadily more and more 
appreciated. 

Senator M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, 
gave a most excellent address last week 
to the 18th ward E. 8. A. of Chicago, on 
“The Value of the Ballot to the Wage 
Earner.” The occasion was a parlor en- 
tertainment given by that society in 
honor of the young lady clerks in the 
West Side dry goods stores. Senator 
Castle’s address was much to the point, 
as his speeches always are, and was fruit- 
ful. Several of the young ladies gave 
their names as future members of the 
association. 

Archbishop Ireland, before the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union, said: 

Twenty-five years ago public opinion 
had neither the courage nor candor to 
speak as it does to-day. To-day this soci- 
ety has 60,000 members. Other total absti- 
nence societies have many more outside of 
your society. Total abstainers are num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands, and he 
that drinks to-day is ashamed of drinking, 
and admires, though he has not the cour- 
age to quit. To-day, in the ranks of total 
abstinence at our convention, leaders of 
the people are numerous, and the Catholic 
priesthood of America and tens of thou- 
sands of young Levites go forth into the 
arena with the courage and determination 
to live and work and serve God in the 
cause of total abstinence. 

‘*What is the real good ?”’ 

I asked, in musing mood. 
‘“Order,”’ said the court; 
“Knowledge,”’ said the school; 
‘*Truth,”’ said the wise man; 
‘*Pleasure,’’ said the fool; 
‘‘Love,”’ said the maiden ; 
Beauty,” said the page; 
**Freedom,’’ said the dreamer; 
‘‘Home,”’ said the sage; 
‘‘Fame,”’ sald the soldier; 
“*Equity,’’ said the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly, 
‘The answer is not here.”’ 

Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard: 

‘*Each heart holds the secret; 

‘Kindness’ is the word.” 

—John Boyle O' Reilly. 

The chivalrous regard for women felt 
by Colorado men is the result of privations 
and dangers shared together. This is 
beautifully expressed in the following: 

In the death of Mrs. Haberl, Denver 
loses another of those brave souls who 
endured dangers and privations in order 
to cast in their lot with the early settlers 
of the far West. Those who came to Den- 
ver in a palace car can never realize what 
it meant to come here in a prairie 
schooner, or how dear the home attained 
after such a journey became. Ever since 
1866 Mrs. Haberl has made her home in 
this city. She has seen it grow from a 
town to its present proportions. Her three 
boys have been reared here, have married 
here, and here her grandchildren have 
been born. Her husband and these chil- 
dren and grandchildren are left to mourn 
her loss. She was over sixty years of age 
when she passed over the Great Divide, 
and her weary eyes, looking higher even 
than the glorious peaks of the Rockies, 
rested vpon the ‘‘delectable mountains’’ 
of Paradise. For years she had suffered 
intensely, and at the last she passed pain- 
lessly into that great hereafter where 
“there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.” 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Frances 
Cobbe. 


By Herself. An autobiography of extra- 
ordinary interest, of one of the foremost 
Englishwomen of this century. Witb a Por- 
Home. 2 vols. 


The Power 


trait and a Picture of her 
crown 8yo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Frank B. Sanzorn. Uniform with Riverside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works. With a full 
Index. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about 
Ceylon, by M. M. BaLtov, author of ** Due 
East,’’ ‘Due West,” ‘‘Due North,’’ ‘“‘ Due 
South,” ‘**Under the Southern Cross,’’ 
«Equatorial America,’’ ‘‘ The New Eldorado,” 
‘Aztec Land,”’ ‘** the Story of Malta,"’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of 
the White City. 


A charming love story, inwoven with phases 
of the Great Fair, by Ciara Lovise Burn- 
HAM, author of ‘‘ Next Door,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Latimer,” 
‘* Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Coeur d Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur 
d’Alene mines in 1892, with an engaging love 
story, by Mary Hatuock Foorts, author of 
‘John Bodewin’s Testimony,’’ ‘‘The Led- 
Horse Claim,” ‘‘In Exile,”’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston’ 





AMUSEMENTS. 





HOLLI 


ISAAC B. RICH, 





S STREET 
THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning Monday, Sept. 24. 


Miss Ada Rehan. 


Under the management of Mr. AvoverTin Daty, 
Miss Reuan will appear 

As VERA, in “The Last Word,”’ on Mon- 
and Tues Eve’gs and Wed. Mat. 

As LADY TEAZLE, in “School for Scandal,”’ 
on Wed. Eve’g. 

As VIOLA, in “Twelth Night,” on Thars., 
Fri. and Sat. Eve’gs and Sat. Mat. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


NEXT WEEK—Last week of Miss Rehan. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rich & Harris and } 
CHaRLes FRouMan |} 





Props. and Managers. 


Monday, Sept. 24—ONE WEEK ONLY, 
The Only Novelty in Town. 


Lottie Collins’ 
Troubadours 


Presenting VAUDEVILLE and OPERA. 


BKST ORCHESTRA SEATS, $1.00. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Monday, Oct. lst—-On the Mississippi. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSO Manager. 
Week beginning Monday, Sept. 24. 
Mr. J. K. EMMET 


IN FRITZ IN A MADHOUSE, 
Assisted by Miss EMILY LYTTON. 
Run of three months at the 14th St. Theatre, N. Y. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th, 


10 A.M. TO 10 P. M. 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in U, 8, 
Montana’s Silver Statue, World's Fair Official 
Exhibit. The Home Department—Cooking Lec- 
tures daily. Electric Creamery in full operation; 
3,000 pounds of Batter made daily. Exhibits from 
Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, Cal. Russia, 
Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Nations 
represented, Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 

ADMITTANCE, 25 CENTS. 











New Business for Women. 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL @ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, 1 became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly.all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest livimg, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


6 KNITTED TABLE PADDING 








_ Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
Suerarp, Norwe.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
IN | At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction Mass 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stong BLackws.t, and Lvoy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
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WHY NOT? 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Why not look forward far, as Plato looked, 
And see the beauty of our coming life 

As he saw that which might be ours to-day ? 
If his soul, then, could rise so far beyond 
The brutal average of that old time 

When icy peaks of art stood sheer and high 
In fat black valleys where the helot toiled — 
If he—from that —could see so far ahead, 


Could forecast days when Love and Justice both 


Should watch the cradle of a healthy child, 
And Wisdom walk with Beauty and pure Joy 
In all the common ways of daily life, 


Then may not we from great heights hardly won, 


Bright hills of liberty, broad plains of peace, 
And flower-sweet valleys of warm human love 
Still broken by the chasms of despair, 
Where Poverty and Ignorance and Sin 
Pollute the air of all—why not, from this, 
Look on as Plato looked, and see the day 
When his Republic and our Heaven joined, 
Shall make life what God meant it! 

Aye, we do! 


+e -— 
“SETTLING DOWN,” 





BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 





Across the shadows of the woods 
Quivers the first faint gold, 

Above the distant meadows broods 
A glory manifold. 

From breezy sunsets on the heights, 
From clear dawns by the shore, 

From summer's magical delights 

We turn us back once more. 


Oh, for the airy, wilful ways 
Of winds and wings and flowers! 
Oh, for unending holidays, 
Pure, restful, careless hours! 
How shall we take again the cares 
Of stifling mart and town? 
Fate frets us, even in our prayers, 
*Tis hard to ‘‘settle down.”’ 


Yet duty has an angel’s eyes, 
However stern its mien, 

And laws almighty wear the guise 
Of every-day routine; 

And faith fares best on common needs, 
And prayer on daily trust, 

And Charity’s transcendent deeds 
Have birth in moil and dust. 


O mountains answering to the skies! 
O vast, yet tide-bound, sea! 

Within your grand obedience lies 
Revealed, our destiny. 

One with creation, shall we chafe 
Beneath its noblest crown? 

Thank God! the world is strong and safe 
Because we “settle down.” 

—Congregationalist. 





A WORD ABOUT WORDS. 


Ab me, those terrible tongues of ours! 

Are we half aware of their terrible powers ? 

Do we ever trouble our heads at all 

Where the jest may strike or the hurt may fall? 
The latest chirp of that ‘‘little bird,’’ 

The spicy story ‘“‘you must have heard,’’ 

We jerk away in our gossip rash, 

And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash! 


What fames have been blasted and broken! 
What pestilence has been stirred 

By a word of lightness spoken— 
By only an idle word! 


A sneer, a shrug, a whisper low— 

Those are poisoned shafts from an ambushed 
bow; 

Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 

They pierce the mail of the great and brave; 

Vain is a buckler of wisdom and pride 

To turn the pitiless point aside. 

The lip may curl with a careless smile, 

But the heart drips blood—drips blood the while- 


Ah me, what hearts have broken, 
What rivers of blood been stirred 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word! 


A kindly word and a tender tone— 

To only God is their virtue known. 

They can lift from the dust the abject head, 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead ; 

The heart close-barred with passion and pride 
Will fling at their knock its portals wide, 
And hate that blights and scorn that sears, 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 


What ice-bound griefs are broken, 
What rivers of love are stirred 
By a word of kindness spoken, 


By only a gentle word. —Anon. 
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ONLY DARIUS. 
BY MARGARET H. ECKERSON. 


I found it on the top shelf of Aunt Hit- 
tie’s China closet—a small, violet-colored 
album, and at once proceeded to exhaust 
its contents by sitting down with it beside 
the dear old lady, who was busy on the 
fourth pair of stockings for the needy. 

Blessed old almoner! she smiled indul- 
gently as she saw my treasure. 

‘*My old album,” she said. “It does 
beat all how high albums cost in those 
days. That little thing cost me four dol- 
lars and fifty cents. I bought it just be- 
fore war times. It’s only my most par- 
ticular friends I’ve put in it.” 

Uncle Simon smiled out at me from the 
first page. 

‘‘Particular friend No. 1, Auntie! I 
recognize him—but who is it?’ for on 
the second page was a stranger, a little, 
plain man, who stood holding in his right 
hand an old-fashioned stovepipe hat, that, 
with the known perversity of inanimate 
things, so obtruded itself as te become the 
focus of the picture; and without its bold 
challenge I should not have given another 


look at the commonplace individual hold- 
ing it. As it was, I paused, with a smile. 

“Oh, Aunty! this is plainly the picture 
of a hat as exhibited by the owner. It’s 
good for blue Monday. I'll give you eigh- 
| teen cents to have it to laugh at when I’m 
| dismal.” 

** Just exactly eighteen cents dear? 
Well, I hardly kuow as I am in the money- 
making line to-day. It’s only Darius, 
child.” 

As she spoke, her changed, tender in- 
flection caught my ear. 

“IT suppose, really, he never once 
thought to set his hat down. He was 
so awkward sometimes in his way—a 
humble little man as you see, though he 
looked much better than that; his smile 

was sweet and his eyes gentle. Bein’ as 
he has amused you so, I'll tell you some 
thing about him before we make a bar- 
gain about the picture. 
| **He was Miller Braddon’s youngest boy. 
|That’s the old Braddon mill, down the 
| road, that you were so fond of puttin’ in 
| your drawings last summer, thinkin’ it so 
pretty ‘cause it’s so tumbled down; but 
when Darius was a boy it was kept busy 
enough. Still it was the common talk 
that old Braddon was too close to be 
| honest, and cheated badly in the way of 
taking toll. The Braddons were a terrible 
| graspin,’ stingy set, workin’ an’ savin’ an’ 
denyin’ themselves comforts, so as to keep 
puttin’ by. 

‘*Speakin’ of them as such a niggardly 
family I always except Darius. He was 
entirely different. 

‘*It was plain that he was put on by all 
| the family. They seemed to think any- 
thing was good enough for Darius. His 
father was hard with him; his mother, 
who was queer and unreasonable in many 
| ways, actually seemed to have something 
of a spite against him ; and the three older 

boys and two girls, Arabel and Minty, 
| made him obey them. But for all that, he 
was sweet-tempered and industrious and 
| willing-hearted, and tried to square his 
| life by Gospel rule. His soul was calm 
;and gentle and true. And a true soul, 
| dear, isa rare soul. More’s the pity for 
human nature. 
| ‘‘As time went on, changes came to the 
family. John and Robert married fairly 
well, and settled down on their own 
farms. James, the next one to Darias, pur- 
suaded his father to give him some capital, 
and went to New York to make a living 
there. Arabel married the storekeeper 
at the Corners, and Minty, for want of a 
chance to marry, stayed at home with the 
old folks and Darius. She had a sharp 
tongue and an uncertain temper. It was 
hard bearing with Minty sometimes. 

‘*But something had been ailin’ Mrs. 
Braddon’s sharp black eyes for quite a 
spell. They’d been gradually growing 
dimmer, till, by-and-by, she went stone 
blind. Then something happened at the 
Bridges. Old Joe Mason, a shiftless sort 
of creature, who generally spent his time 
talking, discussing other folks’s matters in 
the grocery store, while his own farm 
went to waste, was compelled to sell his 
farm for taxes. 

“It was John Harriman, of Passaic, 
who bought it. He was a shrewd man, 














| talk was about the mill, and how badly 





| poorhouse, anyhow. With only Darius to 


and he saw at once there was a valuable 
water power on the Mason farm; so he 
put up a big building, bought machinery, 
and started a flour mill. He was square in 
his deal, finding it a good deal the best 
policy, and in a little while there wa’n’t 
much grain taken to be ground at Brad- 
don’s. The hoppers stood still enough 
and the water was free to flow over the 
dam without being fretted to turn the 
wheels beforehand. 

‘*That was worse to the Braddons than 
the blindness. Old Braddon made him- 
self the most miserable man you ever saw 
over it, till, by-and-by, a palsy stroke 
stretched him hopeless on his back. Poor 
things! they couldn’t see no silver linin’ 
in the cloud of their afflictione! All their 


folks had used them; how much it cost 
for doctor’s bills and medicines, and how 
they were likely to end their days in the 


manage things, everything would go to 
rack and ruin. It was a nightmare to hear 
them talk. ' 

‘‘Poor Darius! It was no thanks at all 
they gave him for patiently giving up his 
young days to taking tender care o’ them. 
He never went out any more with young 
company ; and he just worked along there, 
mild and quiet. 

‘‘An’ yet, dear, he had different plans. 
One night Minty sent him over to get 
some emptins. I was alone at home, that 
evening, and as she didn’t want them 
until the next day, he sat down kind of 
sociable-like. I was fixin’ my black silk 
to wear to Mary Allen’s wedding the next 
week, and we got to talkin’ about marry- 
ing; and never thinkin’, I says, foolishly: 

‘‘ ‘Darius, from the talk I once heard 
about you, I thought to have ’tended your 
wedding before now.’ 

‘**He kind o’ gasped, as if I’d struck 
him. He turned so white I thought he 
was fainting. Then he dropped his head 
in his hands, and burst out sobbin’ fit to 


ened enough. ‘I didn’t mean harm!’ 

‘But I couldn’t stop him. I’d seen peo- 
ple cry like that over their dead. 

“It was a long spell before he calmed 
down. Then he savs: 

“‘Pll tell you all about it, Hitty; 
human sympathy’ll be comforting. You 
know I used to go to see Viny Elmer; 
you know what a pretty creature she is, 
Hitty—how nice in her ways, and sweet, 
and gentle. You’ve seen just how her 
smile breaks into them pretty dimples, 
and how that little curl of hair keeps 
coming down on her forehead. She was 
always kind of different from other girls 
tome. It did seem, when I see posies, the 
violets made me think of her eyes, and the 
pink roses her cheeks. I never could get 
her out of my mind, and it seemed to me 
sometimes that though she’d plenty of 
other company she kind o’ singled me out. 
I used to say to myself: 

* ‘Darius, can it be possible that she 
can care for you?’ 


laying plans. There was the Dawson 
farm; I could get that, takin’ part ona 
mortgage, an I could see how I could 
work it to the best advantage; an’ with 
her for my wife I’d feel strong enough to 
do anything. I used to say to myself: 
‘**Darius, can it be she’d be willing to 
marry you? Does she love you? You 
mustn’t be deceivin’ yourself.’ 
** ‘It did seem to me, Hitty, to hear her 
say true that she loved me would make 
me feel to die of joy. I made up my mind, 
seeing my way clear, to take care of and 
do well by her. I'd risk her answer, and 
I’d a trembling hope for all. Then mother 
went blind, and father got his stroke, and 
there was nothing for me to do but to 
stay along with them. I tried hard to 
persuade myself it wa’n’t duty, but think 
it over as I could, there it was continually 
staring me in the face: 

‘**Your duty is tostay an’ take care of 
them. They need you.’ 

** ‘So I dropped my plans, and fought it 
out by myself. But I knew I couldn’t ask 
her to come and live at father’s for love of 
me. Mother is queer, you know, and her 
blindness frets her, and father is kind o’ 
sour in his feelings, and Minty is terrible 
set in her ways. I couldn’t begin to make 
up for it 

***No, no!’ says I. ‘I love her too well 


to ask her. There’s plenty that wants 
and will do well by her. Ill stop going 
there. 


‘*So I never went there any more. But 
one mornin’, as I was tinkerin’ up the 
meadow fence alongside the road, I see 
her come drivin’ down alone. I almost 
wished she wouldn’t sre me. Then again 
it seemed I couldn’t bear to have her go 
by unknowin’. She see me and stopped 
her horse, and asked kindly about the old 
folks. Then she says, blushing up: 
‘**What have I done to offend you, 
Darius, that you don’t come to see me 
any more?’ 

‘* ‘And then I had to speak guarded or 
say too much. 

‘* ‘Pye go much to do nowadays that I 
have no time for foolishness,’ I said. 

‘¢ ‘She colored all up, and her lips quiv- 
ered. Then she drove right on. She 
never turned her head, and I hung over 
the fence like a drunken man. Seemed as 
if I1’d been shattering to pieces my own 
happiness. The grass an’ the weeds an’ 
the sunlight an’ a bird singin’ overhead 
seemed mockin’ me. ‘I hurt her! I hurt 
her!’ I kept thinkin’ and sayin’. I was 
in a fever heat all day thinkin’ it over. I 
wondered if it could be possible she’d be 
willin’ to marry me an’ come to my fath- 
er’s. I heard her voice, over and over, 
saying: 

***What bave I done to offend you, 
Darius, that you don’t come to see me any 
more?’ ‘An’I see the quiver of her soft 
chin. 

*©ST°l]l go to-night,’ says I, ‘an’ I'll ask 
her forgiveness, an’ I’!] tell her all, an’ 
ask her if she’s truly willin’ to come an’ 
live at my home for love o’ me.’ 

‘* ‘It seemed as if the night was slow in 
comin’; it was hardly dusk when I dressed 
up and told the folks I had an errand out. 
I got out the buggy and took Racker out 
of the stall. 

‘**Why shouldn’t I go?’ says I, fiercely, 
to myself as I harnessed up. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I go? There’s nothin’ in law 
and gospel again it.’ 

‘‘T jumped in an’ took the reins. Racker 
plunged, hot to go. Minty hollered sharp 
to mefrom thedoor. An’ then, sudden, I 
felt my selfishness—what I’d set out to 
do, the sacrifice I was eager to ask. I 
saw it plain enough—her spendin’ her 


“ ‘Don’t, Darius, don’t,’ says I, fright- 


**And then I began looking ahead an’ | 


Cormick.’ 


his ears. 
for their brother’s child. 





stopped in a week. The cough in thirty days. 
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in practice over twenty-five years. 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: I cannot thank God enough 
for Tokology; »y tollowing it I cured myself of 
local troubles of the worst kind, and dyspepsia of 

seven years standing. 
| A lady agent who commenced her first work as a 
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canvaséeer for Tokology, in 1887, 
ersl hundred copies, writes: I love Tokology and 
am delighted to be in itsservice. I mean to Bell 50 
this year. I can seli just as well in the same terr! 
tory where it has been gone over. 


end has sold sey 








‘*Well, dear, it's the unexpected hap- 
pens. Though Darius didn’t marry, for all 
the world old maid Minty did. She felt 
no question of duty, only to herself, in 
the matter, when she got her chance. She 
had to look out for her own interests, she 
said; when the old folks died, if she 
stayed alone with them, the property 
would be divided, an’ she would be with- 
out a home. Darius could get somebody 
cheap from the county house to tend to 
them and the house matters, and she 
wouldn’t live so far off but that she’d 
keep her eye on things. 

“But Darius vexed her terribly by 
bringing Auntie McCormick there. She 
was a good old Scotchwuman, who, 
through no fault of hers, was poverty- 
stricken, an’ was loth to go to the poor- 
house, as the town authorities thought 
she'd better. 

‘*But Darius settled the matter by tak- 
ing her home with bim. ‘Darius always 
was a fool,’ Mioty said. But, dear, I 
think the Lord counts as wisdom what 
men often call foolishness. 

‘*Then came the news that James, the 
son in New York, had been killed sud- 
denly. He was brought home an’ buried, 
an‘ the family was worried lest his young 
wife, who was very delicate, would look 
to them for some help. 

‘**She needn’t look to them for any- 
thing,’ Arabel said; ‘she’s helped James 
to live fast, an’ squander his portion, and 
she can’t expect to share our hard earn- 
in’s.’ 

‘*Poor thing! Darius was the only one 
to look after her interests, and so it was 
that a spell after, she sent for him to come 
down to her. She was very low, an’ had 
a three-weeks-old baby. 

‘The folks would actually have stopped 
his goin’ if they could, but that wasn’t 
possible; so he went down to the city an’ 
was gone near a week. Saturday after- 
noon I see him walking up the road— 
there was no railroad here then, and the 
stage came no nearer than the Corner— 
carryin’ a queer bundle. He came in our 
gate, an’ I met him at the door. He was 
pale an’ tired. 

‘* *Hittie,’ says he, ‘poor Lizzie is dead, 
an’ I’ve got her boy.’ 

‘Poor baby! It was crying pitifully, 
an’ I couldn’t rest till I had it in my arms, 
free of its wraps. It was poor in flesh, 
and I see at unce in need of good care an’ 
tendin’. 

***T don’t know much about tendin’ 
such little cretures,’ says he, ‘but I want 
to learn, for it’s mine now. She didn’t 
have any friends willin’ to care for it, an’ 
I don’t think any of my folks will want it. 
You know they all had words with James, 
and have never been friendly since. I’m 
kind o’ fearful that mother'll be vexed 
first, or that the others will put her up to 


from his purpose. We had it to our house 
| six weeks, an’ when Darius took it home 
| it was a healthy, fine, growin’ child, 
Auntie McCormick had the real mother 
heart, an’ loved children too much to 
mind any trouble, and Darius was as ten- 
der as any mother. 

“It grew fond of him very soon—cried 
after him when he went away, stretched 
out its little hands to be taken when he 
came in, and I’ve seen him carrying it, 
| cuddled close to his neck, his brown cheek 
| close against his soft one. . 
| ‘“**E can’t tell you, Hittie,’ says he to 
| me, when he brought it up one Sunday 
| for me to see how’t was growin’, ‘what a 

comfort my chap is to me. His just lovin’ 
me for myself is to me like water-springs 
to a thirsty man.’ 

‘*When Darius’s boy was six years old, 
he concluded he’d better send him to 
school. He was a beautiful, promising 
child, high-spirited, but lovin’ an’ gentle 
—the very apple of Darius’s eye. 

‘**Sendin’ him to school will most 
break my heart at first, as well as his’n,’ 
he said. ‘But playin’ with his mates he'll 
forget his trouble, while I’ll be sendin’ 
my heart out after him every minute. I’)! 
be wondering how he toughs it out; or, 
if he’s put on, or misunderstood, or hurt 
in his feelings, or homesick. For all he’s 
so sturdy he’s a kind o’ timid little chap. 
Somehow, he’s got a mortal fear of snakes 
—perhaps it’s soinething handed down 
from his mother—anyhow, the seein’ of 
one will send him into the cold shivers. 
If any of the school children was to find 
it out they might tease him, you know. 
For children, some of ’em, are mean 
about teasin’ sometimes. I remember, 
when I was a little shaver goin’ to school, 
I was not treated over fair often. But he 
must learn his books now. I’ve no right 
to be over tender an’ keep him from his 
chances.’ 

“The district school was fully two miles 
away, an’ every school mornin’ after that 
you could see Darius walking over with 
the little fellow, and goin’ again for him 
in the afternoon. Sometimes he’d stop 
to tell me how fast Johnnie was gettin’ 
along, an’ it was real astonishin’ to see 
how the little fellow took to learnin’. 
When Johnnie went into the second 

reader, Darius stopped by the fence one 
mornin’, as I was weeding my parsley bed, 
to tell me. He was that glad and proud 
it was so good to see his happiness. But, 
dear, it was for the last. If God had seen 
fit that day to take the child into His own 
safe keepin’ it would have near broke 
Darius’s heart to give him up. But for 
what happened, who could comfort ? 
‘*You see, some o’ the school children 
had found out Johnnie’s fear of snakes, 
and some of them were cruelly fond of 
havin’ fun, tormenting him—as if there 








be. I'll have to look alone to Auntie Me- ; 


‘***You leave the child here with me for ' 
a spell,’ says I, seein’ his difficulty. ‘It 
wants good care, an’ that at once. You 
can have time to prepare your mother for 
its comin’.’ 

‘*He was right glad of my offer, though 
he felt it was more’n I ought to do, he | 
said. He hung over the little thing for a | 
minute or so; it stuck its tiny hand out | 
against his cheek. He took it, gentle as a | 
mother. 
‘**So helpless! so helpless!’ says he. | 
‘God helpin’ me, I’ll do my duty by it.’ 


so well—they raised a hornet’s nest about | 
Not one of ’em had lovin’ pity 
‘The idea,’ they 
said, ‘of his takin’ a baby there ‘when | 





days in thankless tasks, her trials an’ dis- 
couragements. | 
‘“*No, no!’ says I. ‘As I love her, I’)] | 
spare her! I’ve been out of my mind to- 

day!’ I got out and unharnessed. I sup- | 
pose Racker and Minty thought me crazy. 
That’s the end, Hittie. Arabel was over 
to-day, an’ I heard her tellin’ Minty that 
Viny is going to marry Sam Reeves. God 
bless her! but I couldn’t stand any more. 
I’ve cried to-night as I’d a cried over her 





break his heart. 





grave.’ 


‘**As I expected, knowin’ the Braddons | 
| 
l 
} 


mother and father were so feeble!’ But 
Darius never once cared for other folks | 
when he once got his head sot. ‘The 
child ought to be put in some asylum or 
institution. That was the only thing to 
do.” Not one of them, however, told the 
downright truth of the matter, that they | 
grudged the helpless baby the little money 
its keep might cost, an’ the claim it had 
as well as they on the property. Selfish- | 
ness is cruel as death sometimes, child. 
“But all the talk didn’t turn Darius 
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Cuarantees 


The Future 


The fact that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands of 
others is certainly sufficient 
reason for belief that it will 
cure you. It makes pure, 
rich, healthy blood, tones and 
strengthens the nerves, and 
builds up the whole system. 
Remember 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Ce et te th te he te ted 
Be Sure to get HOOD’S and 
Only HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to he 
taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 25c. per bux 
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can be anything but wickedness in the fun 
that comes from hurting in any way 
peast or human—an’ that very day Albert 
Ryder, one of the biggest boys, killed a 
ringed snake alongside the road—a harm- 
jess creetur enough in itself, but deadly 
in the way he meant to use it. 

‘* ‘Keep still,’ says he, ‘we’ll have some 
fun with this. You'll hear some shoutin’ 
and see some tall dancin’.’ 

“So he tiptoed along into the school- 
house where Darius’s boy sat, with his 
pack to him, making pictures on his slate. 

“Johnnie never once looked up. I can 
think just how he sat there, with his 
pretty brown head and rosy cheeks, till 
all of a sudden he felt the slimy, coiling 
thing round his neck, and saw the ugly 
head on his breast. Then came a cry, 
dear, that ought to haunt some of them 
till their dying day. But there was no 
dancin’. He grew rigid with terror. 
‘Take it off! take it off!’ he screamed, and 
he fell in a fit awful to see. The fun was 
quite over, and the terrified children ran 


for help. 
“Darius heard the bad news soon 
enough. I saw him going by for home, 


carrying the boy in his arms, and it was a 
sight to break one’s heart. 

“T hurried up there, but it was fearful ; 
from one fit he went into another. There 
seemed no hope for his life. For days it 
hung by a thread, then he came back to 
us, a poor gibberin’ idiot. 

“Oh, poor Darius! Every heart know- 
eth its own bitterness. No stranger could 
intermeddle with that of his. 

“Johnnie grew in body but never more 
in mind. He was foolish, gentle and 
harmless, but subject often to terrible fits. 
But more than ever Darius cared for him 
now. Just as when he was a moanin’, 
friendless baby, and he took his little 
hand, crying out of a heart full of 
pitying love, ‘So helpless! so helpless!’ 
so now his soul cried over him in his hurt, 
‘So helpless! so helpless!’ 

‘“‘Not long after, Darius’s father died, 
and his mother followed him in a short 
time. Then the property was sold and 
divided, and Darius bought the little farm 
on the hill above us, and took Johnnie and 
Auntie McCormick there. 

‘‘Auntie didn’t last long, though, and 
he and Johnnie were left alone. 

“In the spring the scarlet fever came 
into our neighborhood. Johnnie took it, 
and soon died; and after he was buried, 
folks said, ‘Well, ‘Darius has got free of 
all his burdens. He can look after him- 
self now. Mebbe he’ll take a wife.’ 

‘*But his work was all done. He sick- 
ened, too, with the fever, and we saw 
that he mustdie. I remember him, lyin’, 
whisperin’ softly, ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.’ In. his last conscious minutes he 
said : 

‘* *Bury me by my boy. 
but it’ll be made light. 
be Johnnie’s teachers. The Lord saw my 
hands were too feeble for the work. I’ve 
had some hard lessons, but the Teacher 
knew best—yes, He knew best.’ 

‘*So he died, dear. We'll walk over to 
the buryin’ ground some pleasant day, an’ 
I'll show you his grave. It’s only marked 
by a small stone, but we’ve seen that it 
has been kept clean and free from weeds. 

‘An’ now, dear, if you’d like the pic- 
ture for an amusement—” 

“Oh, Aunt Hittie!’’ I cried, reproach- 
fully, as a tear fell on the picture of 
“Only Darius.”—Lynn Transcript. 

——___~@o— 
DON’TS AND DOS FOR THE BABY. 

Do, first and foremost of all things, 
remember that the baby has a right to 
be born of healthy parents, and that the 
father and mother who deliberately bring 
into the world a creature pre-natally 
mortgaged to disease are guilty of noth- 
ing short of a cruel and unpardonable 
sin. 

Do, give this wee dependent the care 
of a thoughtful, unselfish, intelligent 
mother, never forgetting his helplessness 
and your responsibility for his health 
and comfort. 

Do not imagine that your time is more 
urgently needed for other things than 
baby-tending, and that your duty is done 
when a good nurse is provided. You may 
pay your social calls, take your trips, 
attend your meetings, your lectures, 
your plays, and do your embroidering, 
your painting, and such things—all these 
things you may do now, or you may put 
them all off for years, and they will not 
Spoil for waiting. It is not so with the 
baby. Never again will he need the 
tender mother-love, the watchful care 
that he needs now. Put him off now, 
and when he grows up, verily, he will 
not come back to you. You will not be 
all in all to your boy unless you begin by 
being so to the baby. It is sweeter to 
hear a baby voice say “My Mamma,” 
than to see your name dozens of times 
printed in fashion and literary papers. 

Don’t, it you love your baby, don’t take 
him to lectures, to plays, to picnics, or 
even to hear the finest sermon that was 
ever preached. If you cannot possibly 
stay at home with him yourself, leave 


It’s been dark, 
The angels will 


son, even if you have to impose the charge 
on some kind aunt or sister. If your own 
pleasure must come first with you, it is 
better to inconvenience grown people 
than your helpless babe. There is noth- 
ing more obnoxious to the little one than 
any kind of a public entertainment. The 
lights, noise and strange faces make him 
nervous and frightened. His only pleas- 
ures in life are eating, sleeping,and lying in 
his little nest of a crib, kicking and cooing 
and growing. Have you ever thought 
what a cruelty it is to take him away from 
this, dress him up fussily, and take him to 
church, there to sit through the long ser- 
vice in your lap—your stiff, prim, gros- 
grain lap? He looks around in solemn 
wonder at the sea of strange faces, and 
even mamma is strange, with her perked- 
up bonnet and her frizzly bangs. No 
wonder outraged baby-nature gets better 
of him at last, and he makes the welkin 
ring with his cries. Babies are a nuisance 
in public places, and public places are a 
nusiance to babies. In the face of these 
potent facts is it not strange that some 
women persist in taking infants into 
society ? 

Do keep your baby clean. 

Do give him pure air at all times. 

Do let him have a few spoonfuls of 
water several times a day. 

Do not let every one kiss him. 

Do not let any one jostle and shake and 
tickle him. 

Do not keep him so warm that he cannot 
sleep. Babies, asa rule, are bundled up 
too much. 

Do not neglect bim, and then, when he 
cries for some needed attention, say that 
he is a ‘cross, bad-tempered little nui- 
sance.” A healthy baby seldom cries 
when his wants are properly filled, and a 
sickly one certainly has a perfect right to 
make life a burden to those who allowed 
it to become so. 

Do act as if you expected your child to 
grow up a healthy being every way ; look 
hopefully into the future, and, therefore, 

Do not worry needlessly.—Lela Willson- 
Barrett, in Babyhood. 
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ONE MORE APPEAL, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Below is an appeal sent by me to the 
members of the N. Y. Constitutional 
Convention, as I could not go to them in 
person : 


Honorable Sirs: Prostrate in spirit 
over the threatened failure of my sex to 
obtain recognition of their right to cit- 
izenship, I add one more to many and 
better appeals already before you, in the 
faint and far-away hope that, somewhere 
in the breasts of a majority of your hon- 
orable body, it may strike a chord already 
vibrating with reproachful conscientious- 
ness in the matter, and make, perhaps, the 
last little weight needed to incline you to 
do justice. 

Passing over the unanswerable argu- 
ment contained in Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s letter to you, as to the right of 
petition, how is it, gentlemen, that you 
can see, unmoved, the spectacle of so 
many of the best and most intellectually 
representative women of this country on 
their knees, as it were, begging for a right 
that you yourselves possess, that you 
would fight your lives away to retain, that 
has come to you by circumstances only, 
and yet that you deny to us for no reason 
on earth except that you can do so. 

Gentlemen, if the conditions were re- 
versed, and we the arbiters, what would 
you think of having to plead and plead 
in vain for recognition of your rightful 
status as citizens, and the constitutional 
right to a voice in your own affairs? 

Think of yourselves as being taxed, 
governed, and punished, perhaps, and held 
to all the demands of citizenship, with- 
out any of its rights, either to dissent or 
indorse, but only to be dragged in the 
wake of others’ decisions. 

Think of this a moment—others (we for 
instance) acting and deciding for you, 
whether you will or no! Is this the free- 
dom, free-will, and right of speech con- 
tained and conveyed in that clause of the 
Constitution, ‘for the people, by the 
people?’ 

The days for such ‘‘representation” of 
us are passed, gentlemen; not only on ac- 
count of the inequality of numbers and 
changed conditions, which prevent that 
exact pairing off of male and female need- 
ful to just and proper representation, but 
because of the advancement of mind on 
our side and the injustice of that repre- 
sentation on yours; the laws made, lean- 
ing always to the side of the lawmakers 
even when not made especially for them. 

But, gentlemen, there is something 
more—a still greater reason why women 
should have the franchise. If women 
could vote, thus bringing them up to the 
level of men in men’s own minds, there 
would be no such destruction and deser- 
tion of women and girls as there is now. 
For I believe, from the depths of my in- 
most and sorrowing soul, that the main 
impulse to the ruin of girls is because 
of their seeming worthless to men for 
higher purposes. You can yourselves 
see how this might be—how an inferior 
seeming thing can be misused and thrown 
away, while one good for another use, 
would be saved and cared for. And if 
this be so, if there be the least possibility 
of saving womanhood from its last, lowest 
degradation, each case of which lowers 
every woman in the land, if there can be 
any saving of womahood to any degree 
by putting it on a political equality with 
its destroyers, how will your conscience 
acquit you for refusing that equality? 
Remember that every one of these thou- 
sands of destroyed and deserted girls 








him at home with some trustworthy per- 


makes a Nemesis for those who destroy | 
them, and for society as well. 
Have you any right then—to say noth- 
ing of —1 oe | right to afflict society 
farther on the one hand, or help continue 
this whole :le and wholly devilish de- 
struction on the other, by refusing that 
which has promise in it of preventing 
both evils? And especially have you the 
right, when that which is asked for as a 
remedy is a right as well, besides being 
a saving to society, to morality, to health, 
to prosperity, and tu the furtherance of 
honorable marriage. Any saving is bet- 
ter than no saving at all. Any condition, 
no matter for what motive or purpose, 
is better than the utterly deserted, cast- 
7 one of the thousands and thousands 
of those otherwise good girls, after their 
first despoilment. 

SARAH F, NORTON. 
Vanetten, N. Y. Sept. 12, 1894. 
—+o>—__—_ 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Now, while grapes are plentiful, is the 
season for preparing fresh grape juice, to 
be used asa refreshing drink next sum- 
mer. Cook the grapes until soft. Press 
through a fruit presser or a sieve, so as to 
obtain all the juice and pulp and to keep 
out the seeds and skins. Cook the juice 
once more, adding one cupful of sugar to 
one cupful of juice. Boil well and can 
hot in glass jars or bottles. The corks of 
bottles can be easily made air-tight with 
a little sealing-wax. 

Helen Everston Smith writes in Harper’s 
Bazar: 

We have the support of eminent medi- 
cal authority in saying that the most 
healthful way to cook apples is to pare 
and core them, and bake in a moderate 
oven. If the apple is of a sour variety it 
may be necessary to add a little sugar, 
putting about a saltspoonful in the hollow 
whence the core was extracted. The next 
best way to cook them is stewing. Con 
trary to common belief, apples baked in 
their skins are the least healthful of 
cooked apples. Another erroneous belief 
is that raw apples are best if eaten with 
their skins. e give it on the authority 
of the distinguished professor of materia 
medica of the New York College of Medi- 
cine, that the skins of apples, whether 
raw or cooked, are very deleterious in 
their effects, there being in the skin an 
astringent quality which counteracts the 
effects of the beneficent acids of the fleshy 
part of the fruit. ‘‘Constipation,” : gs 
the same authority, ‘‘is sure to be the re- 
sult of eating apples with the skins. They 
were not made to be eaten, only to protect 
the fruit from the attacks of insects.” 

Peach tarts are in perfection baked 
in rather a deep dish, with undercrust 
only. Leave stones in pared peaches; 
cover with sugar; when the juice begins 
to run freely, put a meringue of beaten 
white of egg and sugar on top. The oven 
should be hot below and the tart just deli- 
cately browned above. 

A neat little basket-plant is Othonna 
crassifolia. The foliage is of a light green 
color, succulent, and is thickly produced 
on long, drooping stems. At certain 
times, and especially in the spring of the 
year, the plant is well set with golden- 
yellow, daisy like flowers, which add 
much to its attractiveness and beauty. 
Like all other plants of a succulent 
nature, this Othonna likes a moderately 
dry soil and atmospbere. It is therefore 
well adapted for hanging-pots or vases, in 
the living-room, as these vessels often dry 
out tvo much for moisture-loving plants 
in the dry air of the room, unless regular- 
ly watered. Properly cared for, the 
branches will droop several feet, and when 
in bloom appear as wreaths of green and 
gold. 
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KEEPING THE BABY AMUSED. 


‘Perhaps the following suggestions 
may help you to find occupation for your 
busy baby boy,” writes Elizabeth Robin- 
son Scovil in the Ladies’ Home Journal: 
‘*A baby will be attracted for a short time 
by some fine toy that he can simply lock 
at, but he will spend ten times as long in 
putting pegs into holes in a board con- 
trived for the purpose, or in taking out, 
one by one, from a well-filled basket, 
articles, no matter what—spools, blocks, 
clothes-pins—anything so that they are 
sometimes changed and he does not tire 
of the monotony. Then the task of put- 
ting them all back keeps him busy for a 
still longer time. As baby becomes more 
discerning and his fingers more nimble, a 
pleasing device for his employment is a 
board with variously shaped holes, round, 
square, triangular, etc., with blocks and 
spheres to fit into the various places. 
Should these be in bright colors his love 
for color may also be gratified, and learn- 
ing these colors soon follows. Little 
tasks of carrying articles from one portion 
of the room to another, or from room to 
room, will often keep a child busy and 
interested for hours. A small hammer 
and tacks, with a soft-wood board into 
which to drive them, is generally a delight 
to any child old enough not to put the 
tacks into his mouth. So simple are the 
employments that will satisfy the little 
tot that almost any mother will find them 
constantly suggesting themselves. 








THOUSANDS of new patrons have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season and real- 
ized its benefit in blood purified and 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 


sale at cost at this office. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 


of one kind, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 


of one kind, postpaid. 


No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 


hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 


Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 


should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 


Address onLty Leaflet Department, 
Woman's JouRNAL OPrrFrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
: Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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‘COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 














strength restored. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 














BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston ®t, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26, 94. A four years’ 
course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora and 








ical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 


tals. Address 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIBMARY, 


Winter Sessi d October Ist; ending May, 18%, 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, ~ ‘Labo 
pany Ayh and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


D 
and information a to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzan, 
$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her Bs ame wy also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care 0} mic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Ly | given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free mponeney for the poor is stil) 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 

















OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 















or in any occupa- 
tion incidental to a 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 


} j P Wd using the 
FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

porters, Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. ,)4< 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, Wiad. hf 

1 Broadway, N. Y., Wikio /, 
jranch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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We 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free, 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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MORE FACTS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


As facts regarding woman suffrage may 
be supposed to have due weight with 
those denying the principles upon which 
the reform is urged, I submit fresh testi- 
mony concerning the practical working of 


the untrammelled ballot in New Zealand, | 


untrammelled not only as regards sex, 
for adult suffrage is universal there, with- 
out even an educational qualifivation. The 
Chinese and other foreigners who cannot 
speak the English language are bravely 
recognized as a part of the governed, and, 
therefore, rightfully entitled to a voice in 
the selection of those who are to govern 
them. 
colony is requisite to citizenship, the law 
permitting a polling officer to accompany 
a@ person who cannot read English into 


the booth to aid him in preparing his | 


ballot. 

Here we have in active operation all 
those principles of self-government which, 
in the United States, are held to be per- 
jlous if transferred from the region of 
profession to th t of practice. And ‘ Wis- 
dom is justified of her children.”’ The 
experiment has proved an unquslified suc- 
cess, and New Zealand is to-day the most 
interesting governmental object-lesson in 
the world. 

I have already cited in these columns 
the favorable expression of the Right 
Honorable Sir George Grey regarding 
woman suffrage in New Zealand. This 
is now confirmed and supplemented by 
the testimony of Mr. J. W. Copithorne, of 
Wellington, recently a visitor to Boston, 
who was interviewed by a member of the 
staff of the Herald, and whose most inter- 
esting talk was published in its issue of 
the 4th. It is to that portion of the in- 
terview about woman suffrage that I de- 
sire to call attention, commending i: to the 
remonstrants and to the members of the 
Constitutional Convention at Albany. The 
Herald says: 

As to the results of woman suffrage, Mr. 
Copithorne was emphatic in pronouncing 
them thoroughly admirable. I[t was a re- 
markable fact that the enactment of the 
woman suffrage law was really due to the 
aid given by members of the conservative 
minority in the upper house of Parliament. 
The Liberals were in control of the Gov- 
ernment. While apparently in favor of 
the measure, the Government was in 
reality opposed to it, and secretly worked 
against it. The motive of this was that 
it was felt that while, in principle, woman 
suffrage was a liberal measure, women 
were conservative by nature, and to give 
them the ballot might endauger the as- 
cendancy of the Liberal party. The 
Government at the time was strongly 
under the influence of the liquor in- 
terest, which was naturally opposed to 
woman suffrage and took pains to im- 
press this fear upon those in power. The 
result, however, was quite the contrary to 
what had been feared. The women voted 
the Liberal ticket so generally as to give 
the Liberals an overwhelming and un- 
precedented majority, apparently en- 
jeer | them in power beyond any 
reasonable prospect of overthrow. But 
the fears of the liquor interest were justi- 
fied, for the vote of the women was cast 
almost solidly against it, and a Parlia- 
ment favorable to anti-liquor legislation 
was chosen. The women also looked very 
carefully to the personal character of the 
candidates and voted accordingly, so that 
it was shown that their influence was a 
purifying one in politics. 

It will be interesting to watch the devel- 
opment of New Zealand, with its truly 
Republican form of government, in con- 
trast with the oligarchy of Hawaii, which, 
masquerading as a republic, illustrates 
the despotic goal towards which distrust 
of democratic principles logically tends. 

Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 
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PRESS COMMENTS. 

Iow a’s Supreme Court has just set aside 
a verdict for damages to a woman for seri- 
ous injuries brought about solely by the 
carelessness of municipal employees. The 
decision was made because Mrs. Hall, 
being a married woman, is, by the judge’s 
reading of the law of Iowa, ‘‘a mere 
housewife” for her husband, and he alone 
is entitled to sue for damages for the loss 
of her services, as he might for those of a 
horse ora cow. After that, Iowa may as 
well step to the rear. Africa is far ahead 
of her in real civilization.— Scranton, Pa. 
Truth. 

The women, whether with or without 
the ballot, have at last made themselves a 
force in politics to be reckoned with by 
politicians. In New York the failure of 
the new Constitution, if it does fail of 
acceptance by the voters, will be attrib- 
uted, if we may judge by many expres- 
sions of nervousness in advance of the 
event, to the Convention’s denying women 
citizens the privilege of appealing to the 
Legislature for the suffrage. Out in Colo- 
rado, the Republicans have nominated a 
woman for superintendent of public in- 
struction—Mrs. A. J. Peavey. More than 
this, they put the following admirable 
plank into their platform : 

In the enfranchisement of women we 
recognize the power of that ever-advan- 
cing thought and civilization which leads 


to perfect justice; we gladly welcome 
the fufigenee or women in the affairs of 


Only six months’ residence in the | 










Massachusetts State Analyst: 


“As che excellence of a Baking 
dependent upon the yield of leavening gas, and 
upon the wholesomeness and purity of its ingre- 
dients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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public life, and we confidently look to 
them for aid in this hour of Colorado’s 
distress.— Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Joseph H, Choate’s opposition to 
woman suffrage brings down upon him the 
wrath of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
is not given to overmuch courtesy in its 
treatment of those whose views do not 
coincide with its own. It wants to see 
Mr. Choate “‘remanded to life-long obscu- 
rity.” This is, no doubt, a refqrence to the 
use of his name for the governorship of 
New York. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
thinks that, in the unlikely event of his 
nomination by the Republicans, all woman 
suffragists should do their utmost to de- 
feat him. Perhaps that would be possi- 
ble, but remanding him to obscurity is 
beyond the power of anybody. Mr. 
Choate wiil be heard of, whatever happens 
in politics. — Providence Journal. 


The WoMAN’'s JOURNAL demands that 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate be ‘tremanded 
to life-long obscurity,’’ because the Suf 
frage Committee of the Constitutional 
Convention, which he appointed, voted 
against woman suffrage. Disappointment 
seems not to improve the temper of our 
gentle contemporary.— Boston Journal. 


Susan B. Anthony has the spirit of 
energy that eventually wins success. She 
is going to insist, she says, that each of 
the New York conventions shall incor- 
porate a woman suffrage plank in its 
platform. If both committees refuse her 
request, she will secure half a million 
signatures toa petition, and go before the 
Legislature in January and appeal toit to 
pass a woman suffrage bill.— Boston Globe. 

When summer suns are brightest, 
When summer winds are lightest, 
And tallest grasses nod; 
To grace the dusty heather, 
To bloom in any weather, 
Comes then the golden-rod. 
—E. E. V., Union Signal. 

Harper’s Weekly of Sept. 8 contains 
the first half of a new novelette by Eva 
Wilder McGlasson, entitled ‘‘Ministers of 
Grace.” It deals with life and characters 
at Asbury Park. 


We do not believe that the decision of 
Judge Barker, of Pennsylvania. that nuns 
have the right to teach in public schools 
in the garb of their order, and instruct 
the children to call them Sisters will stand 
the scrutiny of the higher courts. The 
wearing of a nun’s uniform in a public 
school is certainly sectarian, and ought 
not to be permitted.— Chicago Advance. 


Again the Emperor of Germany, in one 
of his numerous public addresses, has 
uttered the claim that he rules by the 
grace of God, by Divine right, and not by 
the grace of the people or of princes. 
That is the substance of it, and it is one 
of these things that can be said once too 
many times. This time the occasion was 
the opposition made to him by a section 
of the Prussian agrarian nobles, and he 
had the eftrontery to tell them that they 
had no right to oppose him; that it 
was their business to follow deferentially 
in his lead. Nobody need have much 
sympathy for them, but the doctrine is 
antiquated by the centuries that have 
passed since Charles I. of England ended 
his life.—N. Y. Independent. 


The arrest of a Beachmont, Mass., cler- 
gyman for performing the marriage cere- 
mony when he had not been ordained, 
seems very like persecution from personal 
rather than public motives. Some of the 
members of the clergyman’s church are 
opposed to his settlement, and they have 
been active in postponing the ordination 
ceremonies which would otherwise have 
been had before this. All the States rec- 
ognize marriage as a civil contract, and it 
is only with this aspect of the case that 
the civil authorities have properly any- 
thing to do. It is against sound public 
policy to present obstacles to marriages, 
or to discredit those that have been made 
in good faith. In nearly all the States 
justices of the peace may legally marry 
people, and in some of them the agree- 
ment of the parties before witnesses to 
assume relations of husband and wife con- 
stitutes a legal marriage. If an irregular 
or unordained clergyman has been mar- 
rying people, his offence should only sub- 
ject him to the censure of his church. 





The State authorities can only interfere | 
with such matters by disregarding the | 
provision of the Federal Constitution | 


which forever forbids any union between 
church and State.—Am. Cultivator. 


_— 
FATHER ADAM A BACK NUMBER, 


It was Father Adam who, years ago, at- | 


tempted to lay his sins upon another by 


the sneaking reply to the charges made | 


against him, ‘*The woman tempted me and | 


I did eat.” The spirit that drew forth '% campaign. The women’s clubs, Re- 


that answer has been prevalent among his 
descendants ever since. ‘The woman at 
the bottom of it” has always been looked | 
for, and in the columns of the press or in | 
the tittle-tattle of the clubs or the gossip 
of the tea-table, man is always spoken of 
as the victim, woman as the tempter and 
instigator of evil. And yet everyone 
knows this idea to be wholly untrue. 
There have been instances where bad 
women have influenced young men to 
evil, but for one such, there are hundreds 
where man has been the tempter and 
woman the victim. It is only as to the 
relation between the sexes that man is 
wont to play the sneak and the hypocrite; 
it is only in such relations that public 
Opinion sustains such cowardice, such 
weak-minded attempts to transfer one’s 
own responsibilities to the shoulders of 
others. Woman, who is now earnestly 
seeking her rights, should demand a 
change in this false public sentiment, 
should force the world to confess that the 
members of her sex are the deceived and 
not the dec ivers, and that man should no 
longer be supported in transferring his 
transgressions, or to pose as the victim 


rather than the _ victimizer. — Lowell 
(Mass.) Daily Times. 
P= abies — 


SCIENCE CLUB FOR WOMEN. 


“The National Science Club for 
Women,” of Washington, D. C., was 
incorporated April 8, 1893. Its object is 
to unite, for improvement and encourage- 
ment, all women interested in the study 
of science and original research. There 
are four classes of members, viz.: 1. Ac- 
tive members, who pay one dollar annu- 
ally, recognized as belonging to the cor- 
poration, and entitled to vote. 2. Corre- 
sponding members, entitled to admission 
to the meetings of the society, who may 
take part in its proceedings and contrib- 
ute to its publications. 3. Honorary 
members. 4. Fellows distinguished in 
original research, aud elected by the coun- 
cil. Applicants must be over twenty 
years of age. Their name, residence and 
qualifications must be stated by the mem- 
ber proposing them to the executive com- 
mittee. The annual meeting is on the 
first Wednesday of January, each year, at 
Washington, D. C. 

LAURA OSBORNE TALBOT, Sec. 
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IMMIGRANT GIRLS NEED PROTECTION, 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, in The Philan- 
thropist, says: 


In this country, to which thousands of 
foreigners are flocking every year, another 
great evil has sprung up, and we have 
found that the army of the lost has been 
augmented to a terrible extent by those 
who are trapped while seeking honest 
labor. Young peasant girls, fresh from 
the mountains of Switzerland, the wooded 
rural districts of Sweden, or the sunny 
vine-clad hills of Italy, have landed on 
America’s free soil, knowing not one word 
of our language, friendless, and innocent 
of the many dangers before them. They 
have heard wonderful stories of the 
wealth to be made here, and they have 
come over, urged on by the hope not only 
of making their own fortune, but of help- 
ing their poor and honest parents at home. 
They have been met by pleasant-spoken, 
apparently kindly agents for houses of 
assignation—men and women—who have 
assured them that they would take them 
to respectable hotels where they could 
board until they found suitable employ- 
ment; others, who engaged them on the 
spot for ‘‘most desirable situations,” or 
held out to them the promise of help to 
find a place where they could receive ex- 
cellent wages and need do but little work. 
But, alas! before the sun has risen and set 
twice, they have found themselves caged 
birds, with their ney pinions cut, pris- 
oners against their will in a strange land, 
guarded by unpitying fiends who but laugh 
at their terror and remorse. 





Possibly you ask me how I know this. 
Many of these entrapped women have 
been talked to in the very city of New 
York by our messengers of loving mercy 
| in the slums, and they have told them how 
| this fate overtook them, and how, owing 
to their ignorance of the language, their 
lack of money, or the close guarding of 
their keepers, they have found it impossi- 
ble to escape. 


+ 
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At no time in the history of Colorado 
politics has there been so much interest 


| publican, Democratic and Populist, have 
pursued the policy of having the leading 
politicians of their several parties address 
them, and have been studying out the 
issues. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLiis.—Miss Ada Rehan, under the 
management of Mr. Augustin Daly, will 
commence a two-weeks’ engagement on 
Monday, September 24. During the first 
week she will be seen as Vera in ‘‘The 
Last Word,” on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and at the Wednesday matinee ; 
as Lady Teasle, in ‘School for Scandal,” 
on Wednesday evening, and as Viola, in 
‘*Twelfth Night,” on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday evenings and at the Saturday 
matinee. During the second and last week 
of her stay she will appear as Annie, in 
‘**Love on Crutches,”” Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and at the Wednesday matinee; 
as Rosalind,in ‘‘As you like it,’ on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings; and as 
Katherine, in ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” 
on Friday and Saturday evenings and at 
the Saturday matinee. 


COLUMBIA.—The entire company, as 
Lottie Collins’ Troubadours, will travel 
this summer under the management of 
8S. P. Cooney and Henry B. Harris, and 
will be headed by the famous ‘I'a ra-ra”’ 
Lottie herself. Miss Collins will make 
her début in comic opera, and an operetta 
named ‘The Devilbird,” especially writ- 
ten for her, will undoubtedly gain her 
much fame. The Lottie Collins Trouba- 
dours will open their season at the Oolum- 
bia, Sept. 24. 








HOOD’S THE BEST. 


Mrs. J. A. Murray, 45 West 7th Street, 
South Boston, Mass., writes as follows: 
‘*[ have taken four bottles of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and am a new woman. I havea 
good appetite and have gained in weight. 
When I began taking Hood’s Sarsapari!l. 
I weighed ninety-six pounds. I now weigh 
108 1-2 pounds. I recommend Hood's 
Sarsaparilla to all convalescents and think 
it is the best medicine anyone can take.” 

Hoop's PILLs cure sick headache. 

iessipailiaicmces 


Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has re 
ceived her fall stock of Kid Gloves, and 
you will be pleased to see them, as they 
are very attractive. 


7 

THE most fashionable article of neck- 
wear this season are Feather Boas, and 
one of the choicest lines is shown at Miss 
M. F. Fisk’s, at 44 Temple Place. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


to THE 


OPENING 
FEATHER BOAS 


On Monday, Sept. 24, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC EB. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with tieir 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, sre 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U.S. A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Pari 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,sma}) St., 
or readings. Both rooms, including ‘use of 
os and gas,in 4 evening, Or on Sunda P 
arge room on any day excepting M 
day afternoons. v pting Monday and Tues, 





Christian Science Union, 


Dr. CLARA E, CHOATE speaks every Sunday 
3 o’clock in Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park - 
also every Tuesday evening at 7.30, at 185 Huntin,’ 
ton Avenue. ™g- 





Housekeeper. 


A clergyman’s daughter, possessing neces 
qualification. desires position of housekee, 
hotel or family; would care for house or flat te: 
party going South, or any position of trust Ad 
dress, Globe Office, 48 W, 125th Street, New York ‘ 















BIGHk EST 
SCtavy MAT 

















A Most Comfortable Fed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, . BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARIMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent: 
Roston Ma-e., Aug 1, 1894. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 













-BEST,ON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT Boyt SHEARS 







& SCISSO 





by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. | 


Binch SHEAR LIKE CUT.e=————___ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DwenPortlows 





C H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, #7 Congress Street. 
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